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Notes and Suggestions for February. 


——_>— 


Winter wanes slowly. The early riser finds 
the dawn gradually encroaching on the pro- 
longed darkness; here and there an untimely 
lamb sends forth a piteous wail, and occasion- 
ally an hour of sunshine speaks warmly of ad- 
vancing spring; but lowering clouds and fitful 
storms quickly warn the impatient buds to bide 
their time and not trust the apparently relent- 
ing heart of winter. These hints of the coming 
season should not be lost. If a full plan of 
operations for the year be not perfected, lose no 
time in its completion. A map of the farm will 
be of great assistance in this work. It need not 
be an accurate survey of each lot, though this 
would be more satisfactory; a plain outline of 
boundaries and measurements taken with a 
marked pole, will be sufficient. Great caution 
should be exercised in making radical changes. 
Many have been tempted by the high price of 
sheep to sell out an established dairy, or to seed 
down their green fields, and are up to their 
eyes in wool, if indeed it has not been pulled 
over their eyes. An article on this topic in the 
present number contains timely hints. Equally 
unwise is an immovable conservatism, that car 
not be attracted from following the “good old 
ways.” Many will find sorghum culture worth 
a trial; an acre or more of roots for next 
winter’s feeding should not be forgotten; per- 
haps less grain and more fruit will give better 
returns. The most successful campaigns are 
always first developed on paper in good plans. 


Animals of most kinds kept on farms at the 
North are in an artificial condition, to which 
howeyer they have become habituated by long 
training. It should be the aim of the owner to 
make their circumstances as nearly natural as 
the case will permit, Thus, succulent food, in 





the shape of roots, should accompany dry fodder; 
shelter should not preclude fresh air; oppor- 
tunities for exercise should be allowed; warm 
litter for comfortable rest is essential ; in short, 
comfort and profit are almost inseparable. The 
morals of the stock yard should be carefully 
watched. A vicious horse or unruly steer is 
intolerable. Prevention is easy ; train up young 
animals with kindness, and they will return it 
with interest ; send to the slaughter pen incorri- 
gible brutes, though made so by bad management. 

Advertisements are profitable reading.. They 
usually indicate what progress the world is 
making. To farmers they are invaluable. 
Notes on tools, seeds, stock, trees, plants, etc., 
should be made, and further information gained 
by sending for circulars of trustwarthy parties. 
The Agriculturist aims to admit no other class. 

Ashes, fresh from the fire, should not be emp- 
tied into wooden smoke-houses. A few smould- 
ering sparks may be sufficient to fire the struc- 
ture, destroy its contents, and cause great loss; 
at least the lower part should be brick or stone. 

Apples.—Sort over those commencing to decay 
and feed, if no better use can be made of them. 

Bags, Barrels, Baskets, etc., used for marketing, 
or kept at home, should be plainly marked with 
the owner’s name and residence. A branding- 
iron or marking-plate and brush, will save much 
loss. Improve leisure by putting all in repair. 
For convenient bag-string, see p. 189, last year. 

Buildings.—Clear roofs from too heavy snow, 
stop leaks, keep eaves-troughs free, paint where 
needed, fasten loose boards, keep manure away 
from sills, oil rusty hinges, see that fastenings 
are in order, and all repairs promptly made. 
Get out timber for sheds sufficient to shelter all 
stock. Study economy and convenience in plans. 

Birds.—Prepare neat houses for martins, 
bluebirds, and wrens, to be put up about the 
house, fruit yard, and farm. The occupants 
next season will pay good rent by destroying 
multitudes of insects, and sing grateful thanks. 

Butter brings golden prices; make the pro- 
duct of the same color, with carrots strained 
into the milk through the stomach of the cow. 


Calves dropped in February will bring large 
“rices in March, but at present prices of butter 
and milk, will cost largely to fat. If to be 
raised, wean early, and feed well with skimmed 
milk, clover tea and gruel. Keep well shelter- 
ed. Wheat flour boiled in milk checks scours. 


Cows.—Dry off six to four weeks before calvy- 
ing. Give generous feed of hay and roots, but 
not much grain. Cut hay or straw steamed, 
and a little bran or meal added, is profitable. 
Keep the skin healthy by frequent carding and 
brushing. Those about to calve should be 
turned loose into separate, roomy stalls. Watch 
their time, to give assistance, if needed, but do 
not interfere, unless absolutely necessary, and 
then use gentle means. Allow the calf to have 








the milk for a day or two. Its effect is medi- 
cinal and necessary to the new-born animal, 
After calving, give the cow a warm bran 
mash, made with scalding water, and afterward 
her ordinary feed, increasing the amount’ of 
roots and grain to promote the flow of milk, 
and prevent the exhaustion of the animal. 

Debts contracted before the war can now be 
paid at half price; that is, owing to high prices 
half the produce required then will suffice now. 
Lift mortgages rather than buy carriages or 
other non-essentials. A pinching time will come. 


Dogs.—Unite with your neighbors in urging 
your representatives at the Legislature to pro- 
tect sheep raising from the ravages of destruc- 
tive curs, by strong laws. See article on page 42. 


Farmers’ Clubs.—The meetings may be made 
interesting by committees appointed to investi- 
gate and report on various subjects; as new 
crops proposed, new implements, the condition 
of farms in the vicinity, etc. ; ky correspondence 
with other similar associations, and occasional 
joint meetings of the clubs of a township, New 
facts and experience worthy of general notice, 
should be communicated to the public journals. 

Food for cattle and hogs will be improved 
and economized by steaming. A good appara- 
tus, especially for this purpose, will pay where 
many animals are kept, A large kettle will do. 

Grain.—Carefully study price lists, and im- 
prove good weather for marketing produce. 

Horses.—A. few carrots with their grain will 
aid digestion and appetite, and improve their 
coats, Exercise daily. Train colts so that no 
breaking will be needed, either of spirit or of 
harness. Keep working and carriage horses 
sharp shod, well groomed, and blanketed when 
standing out, or in cold stables after exercise. 
Ventilate stables, and abolish high feeding racks. 

Jce.—Secure a full supply, if not already 
done. In good weather an ice-house may be 
made and filled within a week. One will pay 
on a dairy farm, and be convenient everywhere. 

Manure.—Mix plenty of muck, especially with 
that from the horse stable, to prevent fire fang- 
ing; or, in absence of this, fork over the pile to 
prevent too great heat. , All deposits now made 
in readiness for use in spring, will respond to 
drafts to be made for good crops next fall. Keep 
a heavy balance in your favor to draw upon. 

Money lent to the government on its bonds, 
repays good interest, is safe, and may be readily 
called in under any emergency, in addition to 
furnishing strength for crushing the rebellion 
and securing permanent peace and prosperity. 

Maple Sugar.—The high price of sugar should 
stimulate the largest possible production. The 
first flow of sap is the richest; make prepara- 
tion to secure it during the open weather, which 
often occurs in February. Sce article on p. 40. 


Poultry.—Insist on having eggs. Warm, clean 
quarters, cooked grain and potatoes, scraps of 
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meat, powdered bones, or lime, mn My ashes and 
warm water, are the convincing arguments. 

Roots.—Sort over, remove decayed ones to be 
cooked and fed immediately, and keep 2 supply of 
the soundest for breeding animals, or those failing 
in appetite, as spring approaches. No decayed 
turnips, rutabagas, or cabbages should be fed to 
milch cows,or bad flavor will be imparted to the milk. 

Sheep.—Exercise and fresh air are essential to 
their health. Shelters must be well ventilated, not 
crowded, and the sheep turned out daily, except in 
severe storms. Roots, fed with grain, will be re- 
turnedin wool and mutton. Pregnant ewes should 
have little if any grain, but roots with hay. Those 
yeaning early will need separate, clean, not over- 
littered apartments, and careful attention, that the 
lambs be not fatally chilled. See pages 42, 43. 

Swine.—Keep them at work among the muck and 
manure. Allow breeding sows, near farrowing, 
potatoes or other succulent food, with bran or lin- 
seed meal. Give them clean, well littered sties, but 
not straw enough to endanger the young by over- 
laying of the mother. A projecting shelf, eight 
inches high, on the sides of the pen, will allow the 
pigs to escape much danger from this source. 

Tools and Implements.—Have all in repair and 
readiness for spring work. In the end, buying is 
cheaper than borrowing. Consult advertisements, 
send for catalogues and circulars for information 
about new implements, and always get the best. 

Wood.—Save many late dinners, and much need- 
Jess scolding, and annoyance in the household, by 
having a year’s stock cut and stored under cover. 


-—-—o—- 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 
—Read over the notes of Jast month, and see if 
there is not some hint there given that may be fol- 
lowed with advantage. The season precludes mucle 
in the way of work, but allows time for abundant 
planning. Do not postpone selecting fruit trees, 
and sending orders, beyond this month. Take ad- 
vantage of a damp, warm spell, if one occurs this 
month, to give old trees a good washing and scrap- 
ing. A thorough application of soft soap, made 
thin enough with water to work with a broom, will 
be death to insects and moss, and will make the 
old trunk look like anew one. Continue root graft- 
ing, cut cions, and look after seeds stored in sand 
for spring planting; see that mice do not trouble 
them. Among other applications to prevent rabbits 
from gnawing trees, we find a wash made with 
lime and strong tobacco water recommended. Ap- 
ply a poultice of cow dung and loam to barked trees. 
Do everything now that will save a day in April. 


—e-—— 


Kitchen Garden.—Generally the gard- 
ens are, during this month, covered with snow, or 
frozen so hard that nothing can be done. The 
work of preparation hinted at last month, ought 
not to be forgotten, and everything that can be 
done in getting tools, seeds, manures and all imple- 
ments in readiness, should be well attended to. 

In family gardens it is not necessary to start the 
hot-bed until next month, but where very early 

vegetables are required it may be done sooner. 
The market gardeners around New York start their 
hot-beds about the middle or end of February. 
The plants are, however, transplanted into other 
beds, or potted and kept under glass until the 
weather allows them to be put into open ground. 
Six weeks in advance of the time at which the 
plants can be set out, is a safe rule for the hot-bed 
in the family garden. Stable manure is the main 
reliance as a heating material, but may be mixed 
with leaves or spent hops from the breweries. 
Sash 6 feet long and about 3 feet wide, are usually 
employed, but the width is governed by the size of 
glass. The frame is of stout boards or plank, 1 foot 
high at front and 2 or 24¢ feet at back, and of a 
sufficient length to accommodate 2, 3, or more 
sashes. <A detailed description was given in March 
last. The bed of manure should be at least 18 
inches wider and longer than the frame, and built 
up at least 2 feet high, the manure being spread 
evenly, and made compact by beating the layers 
down with the fork. Set on the frame, and put in 











6 inches of rich perry which should have been 
made ready last fall. The temperature of the bed 
will at first be too violent, and the sash must be 
raised during the day for several days. When the 
temperature moderates to about 70° the seed may 
besown. The manure, by using it for a hot-bed, 
is brought into most excellent condition for appli- 
cation to the garden later in the season. 

Forcing of Asparagus and Rhubarb may be prac- 
ticed by those who have the conveniences. Roots 
of either may be placed in a hot-bed, or fermenting 
dung may be placed around them where they stand 
in the beds. We have seen excellent rhubarb stalks 
from roots placed in a barrel in a warm cellar. 

Dig Horseradish, Parsnips, and Salsify whenever 
Lay in a stock of seeds for the 
page 53. Haul out ma- 
is still hard. 


the ground is open. 
reason suggested on 
nure while the ground 

—_—<-— 


Fruit Garden.—The out-door work 
limited to few-things. If grape vines were neglect- 
ed last autumn, they may be pruned in mild weather 
this month. If any dwarf trees are of unsatisfac- 
tory kinds, look out for cions of choice varieties to 
graft them with. Cuttings of currants and goose- 
berries may be made and sayed in the cellar until 
planting time. Pruning dwarf trees may be done 
with the knife. See that the covering of straw- 
berry beds does not get removed by the storms. 

soe. 

Flower Garden and Lawn.—Make 
and perfect plans for the improvement of the 
grounds. Some hints for front yards are given on 
page 50. Draw all plans to an exact scale. Give 
air to plants in cold frames on mild days. Prune 
and thin out shrubbery that has become overgrown. 
Rhododendrons and other broad-leaved evergreens 
need protection from the great alternations of tem- 
perature which occur as spring approaches. Ever- 
greens must not be allowed to break down from 
the weight of snow. Trellises, vases, and other 
garden ornaments and appliances can be made at 
leisure. See designs given last month. Hot-beds 
for starting annuals, ete., should be prepared for, 
but next month will be early enough to start them. 


————— 


Green and Hot-Houses.—Admit air 
freely to all hard-wooded plants, whenever the 
atmosphere is clear and the outside temperature is 
8 to 10 degrees above freezing. During damp, 
foggy spells, a little fire should be used, even if 
the temperature does not appear to require it. 

Achimenes, Gesneras und Gloxinias.—Place some 
in pots, give bottom heat, and start for early bloom. 

Azaleas and Camellias.—Those intended for late 
blooming should be kept as cool as possible, with- 
out injury by frost, and shaded. Those just open- 
ing their buds, put in warmer part of the house, 
and give manure water. They repay any attention. 

Bulbs.—A succession of flowers should be kept 
up. These will like liquid manure. 

Cinerarias.—These bloom best in small pots. 
Those intended to bloom later should be kept 
growing, by shifting them to larger pots. Give 
weak manure water to those already in bloom. 

Deutzia gracilis and Scabra.—These hardy shrubs 
make fine green-house plants, when forced. They 
need a warm place to start them. 

Dicentra.—Plants of this in pots may be brought 
into a warm part of the house, and they will suc a 
show their beautiful bloom. 

Fuchsias.—Some of these may be started for 
early flowering by cutting back freely, and giving 
them a little bottom heat at first. Do not repot 
until they have made a new growth. 

Insects.—Cleanliness and cultivation will do much 
towards keeping them down. Crush each one as 
soon as seen. If necessary to resort to fumigation, 
do not wait until they have half killed the plant. 

Manure Water.—This is beneficial to growing 
plants, if not used too strong. Half a bushel of 
sheep or cow droppings to a hogshead of water will 
be strong enough. It should be clear when used. 

Primulas.--The Chinese Primroses, especially 
the double ones, are fine ornaments to the house. 








They keep long in bloom,if not exposed to extremes 
of temperature and are benefited by manure water. 
Scarlet Geraniums.—Old plants which have been 
stored away for the winter are apt to become damp 
and mouldy. Remove all decayed portions and 
bring to a drier and warmer place. 
Succulents, such as Cactuses and Mesembryanthe- 
mums, need little water, except they are growing. 
Water only when the soil is getting dry, and then 
copiously with that at the temperature of the house, 
= en 
Apiary in January.—-Prepared by M. Quin- 
by.—If the weather is sufficiently warm for the bees 
to come out when there is a newly fallen snow, the 
directions for last month should be observed. 
Keep open the air passages. Sweep ou dead bees 
and filth, whenever all frost leaves the hive. If any 
stock is to be changed toa new stand, arrange it 
now before the bees fly out to mark their present 
locality. Place stands at least six feet apart where- 
ever there is room. A less distance is allowable 
only for want of room, or when a fertile queen can 
be provided for swarming hives. Indeed, orna- 
mental bee-houses, so strongly coveted by some, 
in which the hives are set quite close together, can 
be made nearly as profitable as any, if queens are 
furnished ; but the movable comb hive of some 
kind is required for this purpose. When standing 
thus, the hive may be allowed to swarm, and seven 
days afterward, before any of the young queens 
hatch, the royal cells should be removed, and the 
queen introduced. If this system of management 
is contemplated for the coming season, or if the 
Italians are to be propagated, the boxes for raising 
queens should be made now. Make a miniature 
hive less than six inches square, of the pattern of 
any movable comb hive used, and containing not 
less than three combs, Fit clean worker combs in 
the frames, and expose to severe freezing, to kill 
all moth eggs that may bein them. For method 
of Italianizing bees in box hives, see page 48, 
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Twenty Good Premiums 
For Volume 24,---1865. 


The following excellent premiums are continued. They 
are worthy of strong effort. For full particulars, see 
page 2nd of January number. There is no change in the 
terms, except that the Book list of this month (page 63,) 
is to be referred to instead of that of last month, as prices 
have changed somewhat. 

‘Fable of Premiums and Terms, 
For Volume 24, 


Open to all--No Competition. 








Names of Premium Articles, 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms last month. 


moo: | YOBa OO'T 
ZEE8eae | Grates 


2—Case of Drawing Instrnments.......... $8001] 14 
3—Best Family Clothes-Wringer.. . $10 00)| 17 
4—Doty’s Washing Machine.. J 00 || 19 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). 55 001] 70 | 
6—Four Octave Melodeon (best)... $67 00); 80 | 
%—Five Octave Melodeon (best)...........% 140 | 
8—Brown's Baby Tender..................2. : | § 


9—Brown’s Baby Tender.. 
10—Woodrnft’s Mercurial Bar ometer.. 
11—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer. 
12—The Aquarius _ ae en 











13—Ladies’ Rosewood Writing Desk........ $1: | 18] 80 
aa Sentbeonaar’s do do Oe. ss wexcad 21] 90 
15—Any back Volume Agriculturist, sz ie 20 
16—Any Two do do do Ss tas 25 
17—Any Three do do do ss 50]|} * 80 
18—Any Four do dodo ZS $6 00/| 11] 40 
19—Any Five do jJRS Hi 13| 50 
20—Strawberry Plants—see Terms last mor nth... | 


- OS rt Oe > 


Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
———o——_ 
New-York, Jan. 20, 1865. 

We give herewith seven very condensed and conveni- 
ent tables, the first two referring to the transactions in 
the New York markets during a month ending January 
16, to which date they are made up. These tables have 
been carefully prepared, specially for the American Ag- 
riculturist, from official and other reliable sources, in- 
cluding the notes of our own reporter. They will be 
found highly interesting, as showing the course of trade 
and giving a general view of the condition of our bread- 
stuff supplies. They will also be valuable for reference 
in after years——During the past month, there has been 
little noteworthy in the Breadstuff Markets. The prices 
have varied from day to day, with the rise and fall of 
gold. The price table herewith, shows a little decline, 
and as gold is “ weak ” just now, rates are tending down 
ward rapidly. The same is the case with other produce, 
cotton, etc. If the military successes continue as they 
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promise to do, are must go down materially, and carry 
down with it the prices of farm produce, dry goods, etc. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
28 days thisim’th.231,000 11,000 137,000 10, 500 24.000 178,000 


24 days Jas¢ m'th.487,500 1,782,000 317,000 63,000 688,000 2,643,000 


SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
28 days this month, 267,000 461,000 384,000 33,500 141,000 
24 days /ast month, 416,000 1,061, 000 655,000 104,000 434, ‘000 























2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats 
28 days 1865.. ..231,000 11,000 137,000 10.500 24,000 178,000 
24 days 1864.....232,000 11,500 96,000 7,500 58,500 273,000 
SALKs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley 
28 days 1865...... 267,000 461,000 384,000 83,500 141,000 
24 days 1864...... 297,500 2,573,000 1,467,000 29,000 102,700 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to January 20. 
Flour, ¢ Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
bbls. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
1865....... 47,742 43,834 530 141 1,825 
1864....0000 90,384 633,800 ry 793 647 
4. Exports from New- York during each of 6 years past, 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bls, bus, bus. bus. bus, bus, 
1864... Ay ay 592 12,193,433 846,831 588 150 42,135 
1863....2 yoos «15 "42 SE 7,533, 431 416,369 52,439 126,556 
1862 "2 "961. 518 1° 30: 20, ~ LY 041,549 42,061 210,669 
1861....8,110,346 4 4 1j 405 8,927 160,825 
1860, ...1,926,202 4,085, oe "450 8,280 103,076 
1859.... 038,516 297,587 497,886 — 6,550 2568 
5. Stock of Flour in New-York City, January 1. 

‘ 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865 
Western Canal Flour, bbls..... 447,056 721,883 557,057 465,85 
Canadian Flour, << eeds 11,1 2,405 15,100 950 
Southern Flour, bbls... > 36,95 16 28,500 35,100 sre 

OU a xwanassteerwemeen’ 495,112 752,288 607,257 508,248 
6. Stock of Grain in New-York, January 1. 
1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 


8 
«63,939, 41 2,046,052 4,734,817 5,540,444 1,807,356 
"2'712,000 5,573,911 4,3 2S.UI3 1 31, 320 464, 414 
24,400 58,500 32,271 37, 212" 298 
. 169,574 435,472 99,835 584,700 804,164 
494,790 774,575 531,812 8,541,836 3,018, 301 


Wheat, bushels... 
Corn, bushels.... 
Rye, bushels....... 
Barley, bushels.. 
Oats, Dushels..... 


A Receipts F Breadstuffs at Albany, by the Erie and 
Champlain Canals in each of the last five seasons. 
Fioer, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbl. yush, bush. Dbtish. bush, bush, 







ee 00's ieee Bey cenee 2,967,600 6,490,900 
1 39,886, 342,334 832,792 2,235,850 5,978,388 
82 U8, a0 2 562,659 5.9100, 033 

4 500 














CURRENT WHOLESALE whet 

Dec. 16, Jan, 20 
FLour—Super to Extra State $985 @1060 $950 @10 40 
Super, to Extra Southern .... 1085 @15 00 1050 @15 00 
Extra Western,. weseeee. 1025 @13 50 1010 @13 00 
Extra GeNCsee........ccccc0s . 1060 @13 2 1050 @13 00 
Superfine Western., - 93 @1010 950 @98 
ot hee SeAssusenow ww. 850 @950 82% @92 
Corn ME . 13 @86 77% @900 
WHEA’ r—Alt kinds of White.. 250 @2%75 250 @2%0 
All kinds of Red......... - 225 @ 252% 220 @ 2 52% 
Corn—-Yellow, 170 @200 180 @182 
Mixed..,... 1909 @191 18 @19 
Oats— Western... 106 @1 07 10 @107 
State........ 103 @104 105 @106 
RON = sco eae i?2 @ 168 @1 0 
BARLEY... » Ae eS 18 @205 
Corron—Middlings, per ‘Tb. 132 @133 8 @100 
Hops, crop of 1864, per lb.. 30 @ 2 23 @ 5% 
Featuers, Live Geese, p. lb. 80 @ 8 @ 80 
SeED—Clover, per Ib,......... 4@ & 3 @ 26 
Timothy, per bushel. 57 @6124% 535 @700 
FLAX, per bushel...........+. 34 @870 36 @385 
SuGaR—Brown, per eS 16X¥@ 24 17 2 
MovassEs. New-Orleans, Dp. gl. 110 @1 204% 130 @150 
CoFFEE, Rio, per 1b ‘ 4iv@ 48 42 @ 46 
Tospacco—Kentue ky, &e, p. Ib.. 14%@ 40 12%@ 40 
Seed Leaf, per lb. ; 16 @ 6 146 @ 6 
WooLt—Domestic fieece, p. ib. 8990 @1223 9 @112% 
Domestic, pulled, per 1b.. ° 10 @102 7246@ 1 0234 
California, unwashed.. ...... 3 @ 6% Be & 
p ERA 2 eee 1i4@ 18% 16%@ 17% 
OIL CAKE, per icc cette’ =" 50 @R 50 5 > @380 00 
Pork—Mess, er bbl.. 
Prime. per bb ‘ 
BEEF—Plain mess . 5 00 
LarbD, in bbis., per ib. Bat 2 @ AK We aw 
Burrer—Western, = lb. 3 @ 50 3 @ 48 
State, per lb.. noes 6 @ 58 45 @ 60 
REMAN 6 cuss gaa coursese. . 15 @ 24 15 @ 2 
BEaNs— per bushel........... 27% @290 300 @3 50 
Peas—Canada, per Bushel ar a 220 @235 
Eaes—Fresh, per dozen.. 42 4 @ 50 
PouLTRY— Fowls, per Ib. 18 @ 21 145 @ 2 
Turkeys, per ID...........+.+++ 20 @ 2B 188 @ 2 
PoratroKs—Mercers, p. bbl... 300 @3%5 350 @500 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 27% @300 300 @350 
AppLes—per bbl.. .........- a i 500 @ 7 00 
Apples, R.L Greenings p 4 dues 37 @550 600 @7 00 
Apples—Russets, per bbl..... 375 @450 500 @5 50 


N. WY. Live Stock Markets.—Beef 
Cattle have been less abundant, averaging 4,942 head 
per week, or 1,566 less than in previous month, with 
smali supply Jan.17. Prices range at 2l¢,@23c. per lb. 
estimated dressed weight, for best or extras ; 19c.(@2vc. 
for very good; and so down to l4c, for the poorest. 
Average of all sales 15}¥e. or 16c. 


Mile Cows.--Average weekly receipts 63, 
with small demand. Very good milkers $70@$90. Ex- 
tras, $100 and upwards. Common to poor, $65(@$45 each. 


Veal Calves are in less supply, averaging 
511 per week, and higher this week. ‘The best 13c.(@14c. 
ib. live weight. and thence down to 10e. for poor. 


Sheep come in freely for the season, averaging 
14,594 per week. With a “good demand the last sales 
were l4c per Jb. live weight for extras ; the poorest 9Xe. ; 
other grades between these figures, according to quality. 


Live Hogs not abundant, receipts averaging 
only 14,962 per week for the month past. Last sales at, 


14e.@14%c. per lb. live wei mn best corn-fed ; 13@14c. 
for inferior to good corn- llc. for poorest. still-fed. 


Live Stock Trade in N. Y. City, for 1864. 


—~o-— 





As a matter of general interest, and for future refer- 
ence, we give our ususal summary of the Live Stock 
Trade during the past year, taken from the records of 
our own reporters who have been at the principal mark- 
ets every Monday and Tuesday, the regular days of sale. 
These figures we have already furnished to other jour- 
nals, but repeat them here for the benefit of the readers 
of the American Agriculturist, and to thus preserve them 
ina permanent form. The principal places of sale are 
at Allerton’s Yards on 44th-street, near 4th Avenue ; at 
Brownings and O’Brien’s, on 6th-street, near 3d Avenue ; 
at Chamberlin’s, on Robinson-street, West of the City 
Hall; at the Bergen Yards just over the Hudson river, 
where they are landed from the Erie Railroad ; and at 
the Western Hog Yards, foot of 40th-street, on the Hud- 
son. Our tables include only the receipts at these regu- 
lar market places. Many Calves and Sheep are sold 
from barges at the wharves, and some animals of all 
kinds are taken directly to the butchers. These are 
probably balanced by those taken out of the city again 
on Government account and by farmers, and by butch- 
ers in neighboring towns and cities, so that our figures 
below give a fair showing of the actual consumption for 
food and for packing purposes, in New-York and its sub- 





























urbs, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. First we have the 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS OF LIVE ANIMALS FoR 1864, 
Week |Rcetsof| Net {|Milch| Veal | Sheep | Live 
ending | Cattle.| Price.| Cows.| Calves.| & L'bs, | Hoga. 
Jan. 5....] 4,022] 10 | 115 621 9,561 9,938 
Jan. 12...) 4,149] 11 108 468 | 10,478 6,868 
Jan. 19 4,845} 10} | 150 401 | 15,894 6,150 
Jan. 26...] 5,393) 10% 144 829 T7381 6,640 
Feb. 4...} 5,200} 10 168 869 | 14,979) 15,796 
Feb. 9....| 4,352} 103 143 496} 11.182 5,377 
Feb. 16.. 4,679 | 12 156 367 | 12,281 6,297 
Feb. 23... 4,345) 124 146 889} 12,862 7,603 
Mar. 1. .| 38,291 13 212 499 | 11,777 8,544 
Mar, 8...| 4,583] 13 213 510 9,015 7,226 
Mar. 15.. 5,827} 12 264 598 | 14,672 9,960 
Mar. 22...} 3,859] 1é 237 508 5,511 6,776 
Mar. 29.. 5,058 | 13} 179 §$34} 12,430 8,361 
April5 ..| 3,4S87/ 14 180 §32 8,673 6,862 
April 12 4244| 15 | 163] 1,872] 9.676] 11,379 
April 19...] 4,596] 15 203} 1,732 7,825} 11,232 
April 26. 4,108 | 14§ 124] 1,879] 10,130 8,814 
May 38...| 3,900; 14) 134] 1,206; 10917} 13,882 
Mey 10...| 3,917] 15$ | 196] 1,270 7405} 13,598 
May 17...} 4,969] 16 129 ,203 5,687 | 12,877 
May 24. 8,814} 16} 173} 1,000 5,162} 11,113 
May 81. 8579} 18 | 216] 1,397] 8,043] 10,614 
June 7...| 4,629} 17} | 188] 1,521 8.613 | 14,221 
June 14.. 4,447} 164 229} 1,404] 18,326) 13,542 
June 21...) 4,069] 16 208] 1,824] 11,952} 10,085 
June 28...) 4,718} 14% | 143] 1,511} 18,872] 11,364 
July 5.. 8,504] 16 110] 1,555 | 14,229] 14,287 
July 12.. 4,978 | 154 168 | 2,509} 11,184] 18,376 
July 19...] 3,765] 16 | 162] 2,705] 14,147] 13,360 
July 26. 5,202 | 16 144] 2,312] 19,720 8,894 
Aug. 2.. 5,561 | 144 158 | 2,888} 15,047 5,550 
Aug. 9...) 4,466) 14¢ | 184] 2,704] 16,359 8,920 
Aug.16...} 5,290] 15 137 | 2,886} 15,440 6,577 
Aug. 23...| 5,278{ 153 | 89] 2,099] 19,620] 6,143 
Aug. 30 5,714] 154 130] 2,948} 21,279 9,838 
Sept. 6. .| 5,866] 15; 122] 2,018] 16,996 6,281 
Sept. 13 7,032 | 144 | 140] 2,870] 21,118 8,036 
Sept. 20 ..| 5,567) 15 149] 2,799} 27,051} 11,105 
Sept. 27...) 6,895) 14 127} 2,183} 20,603} 14,240 
Oc. 4...| 6,260) 13) 101 | 2,192] 22,614) 14,585 
Oct. 11...| 6,487] 144 | 108] 2,078] 22,247| 14,140 
Oct. 18....] 7,688) 14 140} 1,508} 24,707) 11,738 
Oct. 25....| 6,511] 18 113} 1,953} 28,840] 19,704 
Nov. 1...| 5,115] 14 94] 1,058| 17,062] 23,659 
Nov. 8...| 7,134] 18 97| 1,886| 23,271] 82,385 
Nov.15...| 6,476] 13% | 117] 2,029] 19,482] 28,725 
Nov. 22...] 7,418) 14 102} 1,965} 25,512) 24,973 
Nov. 29...| 6,597 | 13} 98 | 1,814} 21,851) 22.479 
Dec. 6...) 5,777] 134 93 | 1,275| 19,274] 26,436 
Dec. 13.....| 6,245] 144 80} 1,393] 18,165] 24,267 
Dec, 20.....] 7,029] 15 79 | 1,025{ 22,637] 15,8S4 
Dec. 27....} 4,787} 15% 13 844} 16,486) 16,496 
Totals. . |267,068 7,576 | 76,861 | 777,990 | 657,092 
Weekly av} 5136| 1434{| 146| 1,469| 14,961] 12,636 























The second column gives the average net price of all 
the beef cattle sold each week, the prices for the dif- 
ferent grades, running 2 to 5 cents per pound above and 
below this average, according to quabity. The prices 
here are always based upon the estimated net or dressed 
weight of the four quarters, or the cost of the dressed 
carcass to the butcher. The skin, head, feet, loose tal- 
low, etc., called the “fifth quarter,” in the market, 
are reckoned against the expense of killing, dressing, etc. 


Milch| Veal |Sheep & Live All 
Cows Calves Lambs | Hogs | Kinds. 


76,361| 777,990] 657,092/1,786,087 
86,298) 522'811/1,096,773/ 1,924,598 
30;258| 175,722 1,' 98,712 1,845,605 
33.383, 527.355) °593,509 1.887.327 
40,162! 514.191) 319,623/1 107,882 882 





Total 
Beeves 


.. .|267,068 
«(263,229 
.. . |235,680 
. |996" 023 

‘ (296/747! 
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ComPaRATIVE Receipts. —The above table shows 








five years past, and the total of all kinds of animals, 
Beef Cattle have increased in numbers each year.— 
Milch Cows decreased in supply after the war upon the 
swill-milk establishments in 1860-1, but during the past 
year the receipts have exceeded even those of 1860,.— 
Veal Calves were crowded in very freely last summer, 
owing to the high price of beef, the short pasturage, and 
the advance in dairy products, which led farmers to save 
all the milk possible. The receipts exceeded those of 
1863, by over 40,000 head. This will tell materially upon 
the future supply of full-grown stock, especially in 1867-8 
when these calves, if raised, would appear as beef cat- 
tle, working oxen, and milch cows—40,000 being nearly 
one-sixth of the total number of beef cattle received dur- 
ing a whole year.—Sheep and Lambs have also been sent 
to market more largely than in previous years, but the 
increase is about in the ratio of the increased product ot 
sheep throughout the country.—Live Hogs.--The re- 
ceipts for 1864 fell off to less than two-thirds those of 
each of the two preceding years—due partly to the lack 
of corn to fatten them, and partly to the resumption of 
pork-packing in Western cities, especially along the 
Ohio river where the incursions of the enemy in 
1861-2-3, materially diminished this branch of business. 





Beeves| Cows | Veals| Sheep Swine |All Kinds 








1864.| 5,136 | 146 | 1,469 | 14,961 | 12,686] 384,348 
1863 .| 5,062 | 129| '698| 10, 21,092 | 87,017 
1862 .| 4:532 | 101} 5:2] 91149 | 2171290 | 35,492 
1861 .| 4:265| 110] 630] 9:950| 11/292 | 926176 
1860 .! 4,360 | 188] 7721 9,888] 6147| 21/305 





AVERAGE WEEKLY REcErIPts.—This table gives the 
average weekly receipts for the whole of 5 years. The 
Jirst table, above, shows the receipts at the different sea- 
sons. It will be seen that the supply of beef runs pretty 
uniform for this standard meat, seldom sinking below 
4,000, and a few times running up to 7,000, but usually 
running only a little above or below the average of about 
5,000 head, as given in this table.--Veal calves of course 
came in most freely when they had a few weeks’ growth, 
and especially when the dry pasture season arrived. The 
receipts of sheep began to be large soon after the June 
shearing. Hogs were sent forward in unusual numbers 
in May, June, and July, when farmers began to fear the 
failure of the corn crop—the largest receipts being of 
course after the cooler packing season opened in autumn, 


Prices or Beer CattLe.—The following figures show 
the average wholesale price of all the Beef Cattle sola 
during each of the past five years, the figures being the 


cents per pound for the estimated dressed weight. It 
1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
14}c. 9}c. Tqe. T$c. 8$c. 


wi!l be noticed that during the past year the price ware 
fully 50 per cent above the preceding year, and very near- 
ly double that of 1862, Other meats have advanced in 
about the same proportion, excepting swine, of which, 
in 1864, the average price nearly doubled that of 1863, 


Tora. SuppLy oF BzEF.--Estimating the cattle to 
dress an average of only 700 Ibs., the 267,068 head yield- 
ed over One Hundred and Eighty-six million pounds of 
beef (186,947,600 Ibs), This at the average 
wholesale price of 14}sc. is nearly Twenty-seven Million 
Dollars ($26,795,823)—a nice sum to go to the coun- 
try from this city for beef alone—to say nothing of mut- 
ton, veal, and pork. 

WueErE THE Beer Comes From.—Of the 267,069 
Beef Cattle recorded, 185,556 were yarded at 44th-street, 
and of these we have records showing the States to 
which they were credited, thus: 





From No. of Catile| From Na. of Cattle 
OTTER ELL 93,210) Michigan,............ - 1,280 
Mew-Fotk,..0<:ccssesce 87, "174 Pennsylvania,,........ 1 148 
ONG, 2 npesonsesecne 24215 Connecticut,........... 920 

Kentucky,.... .. . 9,845) New-J ersey,. ieicdececcas 858 
Indiana,..... 22 cccces 6.979 Massachusetts,........ 292 
MIQNOURS «cvs cvcecee dae 3/351 Re re 149 
jo Pee CO eee See ees 126 
Canada,.... 2.200 seoes 8,016) New Hampsbhire,....... 11 





Here we have 93,210 set down as-coming from the sin- 
gle State of Illinois. Some of these were doubtiess from 
Wisconsin and Iowa, but many more of those credited 
to New-York, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, came orig- 
inally from Illinois, and were pastured for a season in the 
former States. Illinois is a great State in more respects 
than one. If any doubt, let them ride over her magnifi- 
cent lines of railway, running North and South, East and 
West, indeed in all directions, and they will see where 
the cattle grow, and where the corn is raised to fatten 
them with. Our citizens who learn where the beef comes 
from, and our Western farmers who see where it goes to, 
and the money that it returns, will know how to appre- 
ciate the great lines of railroads stretching from this 
city away to the Mississippi, and beyond, and to be thank- 
ful to those who have invested their funds, and often 








the annual total receipts of each kind of animals for 


sunk them in building up these great public enterprises. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

A ** Wisconsin Sorghum Conven- 
tion is to be held in Madison, Feb.7, at 10 A. M. 





Michigan Agricultural College.— 
The announcement of this College is given in our ad- 
vertising colums. This is the oldest institution of the 
kind in the country, has an excellent corps of professors, 
and ample means of instruction. To Western stu- 
dents it offers opportunities for acquiring a scientific 
and practical education, which they should not allow to 
pass unheeded. As compensated manual labor is a fea- 
tnre in this college, a student is able to complete his 
course with comparatively little expense. 

Agricultural Colleges.— Sophomore,” 
Louisville, Ky., asks how these differ from other colleges 
and what are the principal studies taughtinthem. The 
course of instruction in Agricultural colleges 1s arranged 
with special reference to the wants of the farming popu- 
lation, and will be more or less extensive, according to 
the views prevailing in the community where the college 
is situated. Chemistry, animal and vegetable physiology, 
and such other sciences as have a relation to agriculture, 
are thoroughly taught, while the languages and the purely 
literary studies receive Jess attention or are altogether 
omitted. The only Agricultural colleges yet in operation, 
as far as we know, are that of Pennsylvania, advertised 
in the January Agricu/turist, and that of Michigan, ad- 
verlisedin the present paper. There is also one in Mary- 
land, but, judging from its catalogue, its course does not 
essentially differ from that of other colleges. 


What Constitutes a Good Compost 
Besides Stable Manure ?—H. M. C., Middlesex 
Co., Conn. A compost isa manure from a mixture with 
the excrements of other ingredients than the litter bedding 
ofanimals. If thedung and urine of animals is the basis 
of a compost, it will,of necessity almost, be mixed with 
the litter and the waste of the fodder, etc. To this may 
be added three or four times as much dry swamp muck 
or peat broken down quite fine, parings of roadside turf 
or headlands, or any other vegetable substances, as saw- 
dust, chip dirt, etc. A smaller quantity of good soil does 
very well, and even sand is often employed as an ab- 
sorbent of liquid mannre, and as an ingredient of the 
compost. Bones pounded pretty fine, gypsum (plaster), 
leached ashes, leather scraps, bone or horn turnings, 
woolen waste, hen manure, house slops, chamber lye, 
brine, etc., are all valuable additions, and make the 
thorough working over of the heap, and a corresponding 
increase of more inert substances desirable. Lime or un- 
bleached ashes are not suitable to mix with animal ma- 
nures, but may be previously mixed with the muck to lie 
awhile before adding it to the manure compost, etc. 





Editorial Quarrels — True Ambi- 
tion.—The long time readers of the Agriculturist will 
bear witness that we very seldom have any disputes with 
our contemporaries. We confess to an ambition, in com- 
mon with others, to have our journal occupy the highest 
rank, but we scorn to seek to stand uppermost, by pulling 
others down below our own standard. Thatisa low am- 
bition which leads one to carp at and pick flaws in his 
neighbors, in order to show off by contrast his own su- 
perior merits. If any one sees the slightest leaning in 
that direction in this journal, he will do us a great favor 
by pointing it out. The true way to pre-eminence is 
through superior energy, enterprise, and intrinsic merit. . 
We repeat then, that we will not, and can not stoop to 
fault finding, to prying into the concerns of our contem- 
poraries, and as a rule, only refer to them and their do- 
ings when some error of statement or opinion is likely 
to lead the public astray. 

Stop That Falsechood.—We notice thata 
few jealous journals, in the spirit referred to above, have 
industriously circulated a falsehood in regard to this 
paper, which we have so far passed by as unworthy of 
notice ; but as it is kept up, and concerns the integrity of 
the Publisher, we notice it briefly now. It is asserted 
that ‘‘last winter, when the price of paper rose, this jour- 
nal was reduced to ‘halfsize.’”*—Another says “ greatly 
reduced ;” that the “half sheet was advertised at full 
rates ;” and, increasing in the boldness of the statement, 
it is next asserted thai “the half’—“ the reduced” sheet 
—is offered at an advanced price. The truth is, no re- 


duction was made “last winter,” nor until Septem- 
ber, and then but a slight one, in three numbers, and it 








was then stated that the advertising space would be less- 
ened, and extra efforts be made to condense the matter, 
so as to give about the usual amount of information. So 
little was the contraction, that only two readers com- 
plained of it, and one of these said he did not notice it 
until informed of it through one of our jealous contempo- 
ries. The whole reduction of size during the entire year 
amounted to just three-fourths of one number, SBCOND: 
When the stnall advance in price was made, it was dis- 
tinctly stated that it was done in order ‘“‘to be able to 
maintain the full size of the paper, and keep up its pro- 
gressive character,’’ and this size was restored before the 
advanced price took effect, and before any of our jealous 
friends uttered their slurs—or to be plain, their falsehoods. 
Until September, and since November, the paper has been 
as large asit ever was. We have no idea of making it 
smaller, and think it is improving in intrinsic value with 
each number. We have no hopes that the vilifiers will 
retract their false statements, but we shall not quarrel 
with them, nor, if they behave civilly, point out their nu- 
merous deficiencies, the kind of advertisements they ad- 
mit, to meet expenses, etc. One of them would better let 
others alone, and attend to his own business, so as not to 
stop his paper again when the subscription money is all 
in for a year ahead, and also settle up his unpatented 
patent operations, so as to die in peace.—If our readers 
are satisfied, it is enough for us. If they are not, they 
will of course go where they are better treated, and they 
ought to. We shall not complain, and scold our contem- 
poraries for being superior, but rather praise them for it. 
Fortunately for us, our readers seem to be more than 
satisfied, which they manifest by bringing along many 
others—for which we thank them. 





Ashes on Potatoes.—Hard wood ashes 
are one of the most valuable kinds of manure, especially 
adapted to potatoes, which nowadays are so sensitive 
to decaying manures. Chester Belding, of Orange Co., 
N.Y.. writes that he applied “unleached ashes to the 
potato hills after first and second hoeings, at the rate al- 
together of about 15 barrels per acre. Two rows through 
the center which were not ashed, yielded at the rate of 
19734 bushels per acre, while the others produced at the 
rate of 280 bushels per acre. There was no perceptible 
difference between rows ashed once and those ashed 
twice. Will ashes continue to be beneficial if applied ? 
and how many years will one application be beneficial ? 
A dressing of ashes will show its good effects several 
years on grass, grain, etc., and marked good effects will 
be noticed from liberal applications each year on the 
same land—but this is usually not an economical practice. 


Farm Implements Cheaper Now 
Than Three Years Ago.—The manufacturers 
of the Buckeye Mower have prepared a table showing 
that their $175 machine costs the farmer less now than 
in 1861, when a similar mower was sold for $100. Taking 
from the November Agriculturist of 1861 and 1864, the 
New York prices of farm produce, they reckon that it 
required to buy the mower in 


lbs. Hay. Wheat. Corn. Butter. Cheese. Wool. 
1861 ($100).14,300 T7 bush. 152 bush, 625 hs, 1667 hs, 223 ths, 
1864 ($175).11,000 69bush. 92 bush. 350s, 800 ms, 175 Ds, 


Similar figures apply to other produce and other im- 
plements, as well as to relative prices in other places.— 
They apply still more forcibly to our own subscription 
rates. While improvements have been made, and print- 
ing paper costs nearly three times as much, the rates are 
raised but one quarter to cluks, and one half to single 
subscribers, owing mainly to increased circulation. 
Thus a single subscription, cost (at N. Y. prices) in 

Hay. Wheat, Corn, Butter. Cheese, Wool. 


1861 ($1.00)..143 bs. 25 quarts 48quarts 6s, 16%s. 24 ts, 
1864 ($1.50).. 94s. 18 quarts WZquarts 3s. Ths. 14 bs. 





Barley on Light, Gravelly Soil.— 
‘*Subscriber.” Barley delights in a gravelly loam, not 
very light, however. Sow as early as the soil can be 
worked, on ground manured last year for some hoed 
crop, or on a sod turned under last fall. The crop will 
not bear heating manure, but on land in poor heart, such 
applications as seaweed or muck compost, marl, leached 
ashes, gypsum, or lime, are useful. Barley is liable to 
smut and rust, but less so than most varieties of wheat. 





Apples for Hogs.—Danicl Emerson, of 
Summit Co., Ohio, writes to the American Agriculturist : 
“In my youth, my grandfather, one autumn weighed four 
shoats and put them up to fat. I gathered sweet apples 
and fed to them. At killing time the hogs were again 
weighed and were found to have gained two pounds per 
day each. They were fatted only on apples, and the 
pork was very nice, sweet, and sufficiently firm. This 
year I kept my pigs penned, and during the summer daily 
gave them weeds from the garden. From the first of 
August for two months they had nothing but sweet and 
grafted sour apples, and since then, apples and corn. 








The largest came to the knife before the first of Decem- 
ber, very fat, and made most beautiful and sweet pork. 
A farmer ina neighboring town pronounces an acre of 
even indifferent orchard to be equal in value for hogs to 
an acre of the best corn, year by year.” Why not plant 
sweet apple orchards for hogs and for cows also? 





Hogs Poisoned by Salt.—“U.,” West- 
chester Co., N Y., says many hogs have been lost in 
that County, through having too much salt fed to them 
ignorantly, and asksa cure. Old brine is very poison- 
ous toswine. Salt can hardly be called poisonous un- 
less itis taken in large quantities. In either case, we 
would give the hog a warm bath, clean nest, and a diet of 
raw roots, especially potatoes, mashed to a pomace. If 
any of our readers have been successful with any par- 
ticular treatment, they will favor the inquirer and others 
by communicating it to the American Agriculturist, 





Wintering Hogs on Turnips.—D. 
D.,” Lake Co., Ind., proposes wintering his hogs on tur- 
nips, and asks “ Willitdo?” We think so. Why not? 





40 Acre Clay Farm—Ayrshire Bull, 
ete,—C. A. Bruce, Fulton Co., Il, who has such a farm, 
naturally good for fruit and wheat land,asks : ‘Will it pay 
to haul ashes which have been exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere for two or three years, a mile and a half, for 
the purpose of enriching or loosening the land ?”—Yes. 
‘Will subsoiling without underdraining be of any per- 
manent value ?”—Doubtful—certainly not if the land is 
wet....‘‘Can you inform me at what price I would be 
likely to obtain a good Alderney or Ayrshire bull calf, 
or a yearling. next spring ?”—$25 to $75, according to 
quality....’*I have an interval of 2 years in my file of 
the Agriculturist, at what price can I obtain the vol- 
umes for 1858 and 1859?” Sent by mail, bound for $2.44 
each, unbound, $1.74 each. He adds¢ ‘‘ The December 
and January Nos. of the Agriculturist are splendid, and 
I wish TI could send you a hundred subseribers.” 





A Chicken House for the Prairies. 
Mrs. R. J. Trine, writes to the American Agriculturist: 
‘*A very good, but cheap chicken house can be made 
thus: Build a rail pen, leaving an opening at one cor- 
ner for access ; and cover, and stop the cracks with prai- 
rie hay or straw. With such a hennery, and with plenty 
of frest meat, vegetables, grain, fresh water, gravel. etc., 
hens can be induced to lay all, through the winter.” 


How to Break Steers.—In answer to 
J. W. Brown, of Cecil Co., Md., and others: Steers 
have by no means so nervous anature as horses. They 
will sooner yield to force, and accommodate themselves 
to what appears to them unavoidable necessity. So they 
do not need so much careful reasoning with, so to speak. 
It is best to begin with them as calves, and let the boys 
play with them, and drive them tied or yoked together, 
taking eare that they are not abused. When a pair of 
old steers are to be put together and broken to the yoke, 
or a pair of bulls, as not unfrequently happens, it is usu- 
ally best to yoke them, and tie their tails together, in an 
extempore stall, in a well fenced yard, and then turn 
them loose in the yard, which should not be large enough 
for them to run in and get under much headway. If 
the tails are not tied together, they will frequently turn 
the yoke, which is a very bad habit. After half a day’s 
association, the lesson of ‘‘ye up!” and ‘*whoha,” 
may be inculcated—and when well learned—probably the 
next day,“ haw ”and “gee.” The daily lesson should be 
given after they have stood yoked awhile. They should 
not be taken from the yard until they have become used 
to the yoke, and are no longer wild and scarey, as they 
are apt to be at first. Each day all previous lessons 
should be repeated. Put them before an ox sled ora 
pair of cart wheels at first, rather than to a stone boat, 
as they are apt to step on the chain, and that frightens 
them. All treatment should be firm but mild, and no 
superfluous words should be employed. 





Quinces in Clay Soil.—C. Holland, 
Peoria Co., Ill. A rich, deep loam is to be preferred, but 
the trees will doubtless do well on the clay, if it is ameli- 
orated by draining, deep working, and by the use of 
coarse manure. The addition of salt would be of doubt- 
ful utility. Experiment with it in moderate quantities. 





Strawberry Plants for Subscrib- 
ers — Explanation.—To the numerous inquiries 
from new subscribers, we answer generally: The “ Agri- 
culturist Strawberry” was offered free, and sent to all 
subscribers for 1864, who applied for it according to the 
rules. This done, the new growth of autumn was sold 
to Rev. J. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., who, being by com- 
mon consent the “Strawberry King” of the country, 
was anxious to secure this Queen of the strawberries, and 
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have the plants for sale. All orders sent to us are turned 
over tohim. The plants remain in our grounds, whence 
they will be taken in spring, as called for by customers. 
He will, doubtless, meet with ready sale for all the plants 
he will have, as, by universal consent, this is the most 
remarkable variety of this fruit that has yet been pro- 
duced. In the sale, we reserved a limited number for 
distribution among our readers the coming spring, alarge 
portion of which have already been called for by new 
subseribers and others. When an application comes 
along with a subscription letter, so as to be entered down 
with it, and accompanied with five cents for postage and 
packing, the name is recorded. The plants will be sent 
in order of application, as soon as spring weather admits, 
until the reserved supply is entirely exhausted. Rev. J. 
Knox, box 155, Pittsburg, Pa., will respond by circular, 
or otherwise, to all inquiries in regard to purchasing 
plants. 





Spring Budding the Peach.—J. B. 
Richardson, Ill., asks if buds can be cut in winter and 
successfully preserved and inserted in spring. Spring 
budding is sometimes practised, but we never knew it to 
be done with the peach. The buds are apt to remain un- 
til late before they start, and the wood does not become 
sufficiently ripened to endure the following winter. If 
any have experience, we shall be glad to hear of it. 

Black Naples Currant. —J. Grable, 
Buchanan Co., Mo., wishes to know if this variety is 
worth cultivation. It depends upon whether one likes 
black currants. While some consider them a valuable 
fruit, others (including the writer), regard them as dis- 
agreeable and worthless. Naples is the best of the black. 





Crop for a Peach Orchard, —N. A. 
Halbert, Erie Co., N. Y. Cultivators differ as to the 
propriety of taking any crop from the land except peaches. 
In New Jersey it is the general custom to grow buckwheat 
in the peach orchard, to keep down weeds. Plowing it 
in betore it matures would increase the fertility of the soil. 

Eastwood on the Cranberry.—This 
is probably the most complete work on the subject, and 
the Department of Agriculture seem to think so, as two 
of the engravings are taken from the work to illustrate 
its report for 1863. This, considering that the work is 
copyrighted, is rather cool. There is a newedition now 
in press, and it will be ready in a few days. Price, 75 cts. 





Maggots in Beans.—J. 8. Brower, Mon- 
mouth Co., N. J.. It is difficult to say why these insects 
should suddenly appear. It is not probable that anything 
used upon the soil has anything to do with it. We know 
of no remedy, except to destroy all infested seed before 
the grubs turn into beetles, and procure seed from 
localities where the insect is not known. 





Rhubarb.--S. H. Mitchell, Perth Co., C. W., 
asks what kind of Rhubarb to cultivate for medicinal 
purposes. We doubtif itis worth while to cultivate any 
sort for its root. In England, acut-leaved species 
(Rheum palmatum), is grown, but it gives a very indiffer- 
ent product, and one which has but little value, except 
to use in adulterating the powder of Asiatic Rhubarb. 





Shade Trees.—It is 4 great mistake to 
choose large trees from the forest. Take, instead, small 
trees, and those from open fields. By careful treatment, 
they will soon overtop the tall spindling trees from the 
woods, and will be handsomer and better specimens. It 
would be better still, for them to have a year or two of 
nursery culture before being set in their final position. 





Hon. Marshall P. Wilder.—All who 
are interested in horticulture will be glad to know that 
this distinguished pomologist still retains his interest in 
rural affairs. In renewing his subscription to the Agri- 
culturist, he says: “‘ My healthis slowly, but my physician 
says surely, improving. I hope that it may prove so, and 
that my mission is not yet ended.” 





Tritoma Uvaria.—This is a very pretty 
plant, andthe Prarie Farmer, of January 7th, has a very 
pretty picture of it, but it would have been pretty in the 
Farmer to have said that it was taken from the Agricul- 
turist of November last. Mr. Farmer, it is’nt pretty for 
you to gobble up our original pictures, and never say 
thank you. 

Locality for Grape Culture.—A sub- 
sefiber, in Buffalo, sends us a detailed description of a 
certain locality, and then asks us if grapes grown there 
will yield a juice which will make wine without the ad- 
dition of sugar. It is impossible for any one to answer 
this, and many other similar questions, in any other than 





the most generalterms. The Delaware and the Catnwba, 
where they will ripen, will make wine without sugar. 
The Concord varies in value asa wine grape, the sugar 
seeming to increase the further West it is grown. 





Miedges in New Jersey.—W. T., Mon- 
mouth Co. We think that the Honey Locust will do best 
in your locality. The Osage Orange would be hardy, 
but itis almost impossible to get cither seed or plants. 





New Vegetables.—From inquiries among 
seedsmen, there seems to be an unusually small number 
of new varieties of vegetables to be brought out the 
coming spring. Of course there is the usual assortment 
of new Peas—those we have in numbers every year—but 
the only novelties we have noticed, thus far, are Ever- 
green Pole Beans, said to keep well in the pod for use in 
winter, and the Valencia Cluster Tomato, which is said 
to be large, smooth, red, and very fine. 





Don’t Send Money to Thomas Boult & 
Co., (an illegal lottery operation)—to George C. Ken- 
neth, (he promises to lie for $10, and no doubt will)—to 
S. B. Goodrich (another lottery swindle)—to C. W. White 
(he says he has made $50,000 by selling recipes, and 
wants to sell more—for almost every thing, from yellow 
butter to white brass and gold coins)—to James Conway 
(he has a package in his care, for which he wants 48 cts.)— 
to Hammett & Co., Seymour & Co., Brown, Sherman 
& Co., (professed lottery dealers)—to J. T. Small (Union 
Relief Association, with lots of prizes)—to Charles A. 
Herbert (another $!0 liar)--nor to any other humbug- 
ging sharpers who flood the mails with their circulars, 
promising to give more than a hundred cents worth for 
adollar. They can’t afford to do it, and they will not do 
it: let no Agriculturist reader be caught with such chaff. 





Look Out for the Generous Pedier. 
A subscriber, in Western New-York, gives an account of 
how some of his neighbors were “taken in and done 
for,” by a smart chap, who is yet on his travels. He 
drove into the village, dressed in burlesque Yankee style, 
and commenced selling worthless jewelry. To each 
purchaser he returned the money, and allowed them also 
to keep the article bought. Presently he sold a $5 green- 
back (genuine) for $4, then $1 for 90 cents, and 50 cents 
for 25, after which he scattered a lot of small change 
among the crowd, and drove on slowly. People thought 
him crazy, and a throng followed to watch his operations. 
Presently he stopped again, and began selling gilt lockets 
for $5 each, which were rapidly taken as before. When 
about forty were thus disposed of, he said : “‘ Gentlemen, 
I have sold you those goods at my price ; I am a licensed 
pedler ; and now, if I give you your money back, you will 
think me a lunatic ; I wish you all success m your ordin- 
ary vocations.” And away he drove, leaving his dupes in 
doubt whether to rave at him, or laugh at each other. 
The lockets were worth, perhaps, 10 cents each. 





Iiow to Cook Kale.—A Simple 
Way.—Take the leaves and the head or heart (which 
is the most tender part) wash all sand or dust carefully 
off, by using fresh water, three or four times. Then put 
in boiling water, with a handful of salt to about a pailfu! 
of kale, till it is cooked perfectly tender, place in a cul- 
lender, press “the water out, and put into a stewing pan, 
witha piece of butter, gravy, or fat, uccording to the 
quantity cooked, or richness required : let simmer for ten 
minutes, and then serve for dinner, 





Hard Soap.—lItf any one has a process by 
which good hard soap can be easily and economically 
made in the family, he will confer a favor on many 
others by communicating it, with ful! particulars. 





Catalogues Received.—The nurserymen 
and seedsmen seem to be unusually late with their cata- 
logues this season. James Vick, of Rochester, N.Y., 
sencs his ‘Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide,” 
which is a work of more importance than seed catalogues 
usually are. It has twocolored and numerous uncolored 
engravings, with descriptions of the best varieties of 
flowers and vegetables, and directions for their culture. 
-...Peter Henderson, of Jersey City, N. J., issues his 
17th annual catalogue of plants, which includes all the 
standard varieties and many novelties. Mr. H. has re- 
cently succeeded Mr. Davidson, in the firm of Fleming & 
Davidson, and, as one of the firm of Henderson & Flem- 
ing, carries on the business of seedsman, in addition to 
that of florist...-F. Trowbridge, Milford, Conn., sends a 
catalogue of trees, and a treatise on the culture of the 
cranberry....F. K. Phenix, of Bloomington, IIl., is out 
with his catalogue of general nursery stock. He is very 
much in earnest about planting trees on the prairies. 
He says: “ Buy or not, but plant! O, Reader! at least 
seeds, cuttings, or trees from the forest! They grow 
while you sleep'”.,..The old and well-known house of 





J. M. Thorburn & Co,, New-York, have published their 
catalogue of vegetable and agricultura! seeds. A glance 
at it shows that prices average about fifty per cent. higher 
than in former years, but this was to be expected. Don't 
buy poor and old seeds at any price. 

** Wet Days at Edgewood: wirn OLD 
Farmers, OLD GARDENERS, aND OLD Pastorats,” Is 
the title of a work by Ike Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell) 
just issued by Scribner. Those who have read the au- 
thor’s pleasant account of his “‘ Farm of Edgewood,” will 
have a desire to possess these gleanings from his rainy- 
day readings. The work gives sketches of the writers 
on rural affairs, from Hesiod and Homer down to Cob- 
bett and Charles Lamb, and all told in the charming style 
so characteristic of the author, 





**Lessons for Every Sunday in the 
Year.°—A series of 208 lessons (52 in each of four 
books), taken from the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, all arranged in order of time, with a brief, but com- 
prehensive history of the entire Bible, and accompanied 
by appropriate and suggestive questions and instructive 
rules, references. ete. ; adapted to scholars of all ages. 
No. 1, on the Four Gospels and Acts; No. 2, from the 
Birth of Christ to end of Revelations, mainly on the 
second half of the New Testament; No. 3, the Period 
from Adam to Elijah; and No, 4, from Elijah to Christ. 
The value of these books is indicated by the fact that 
though but recently published considerably over 100,000 
copies have been asked for. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are now 
ready. Price of each, 15 cts., $1 50 per dozen, or $12 per 
100, If sent by mail, 4c. per copy extia for postage, 
or 3c. each in packages of 10 or more. No. 4is not yet 
in print. Superintendents, teachers and parents are 
invited to examine the peculiar plan and merits of this 
series. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 will be sent post-paid for 50 cents. 





Woodlawn Cemetery is the latest born 
ot these rural repositories for the dead. I[t is upon the 
line of the Harlem Railroad, seven miles beyond Harlem 
River, and can be reached in a half hour from the 
depot in Twenty-sixth-street by the cars. It is designed 
to accommodate New-York City and the numerous vil- 
lages along the lines of the Harlem and New Haven 
Railroad. Facilities are furnished to attend funerals by 
steam cars, which are found to be very much more com- 
fortable, as well as more economical, than the ordinary 
mode. We learn that the association have already ex- 
pended some fifty thousand dollars in improvements, be- 
sides the purchase price of the land, of which they have 
over three hundred acres, with the permission to hold 
five hundred. Weare specially interested in this new en- 
terprise in our suburbs, as it is under the supervision of 
one of our editorial corps, Rev. W. Clift, recently of 
Stonington, who has been for many years associated with 
the Agriculturist. Our readers will profit by his re- 
movai to this new field for the exercise of his rural tastes. 





Works on Flax and Hop Cultare. 
—The offer of premiums for essays upon the culture of 
flax and hops has been responded to by a good number 
of writers, and the essays are now being rend. We have 
no doubt that we shall be able to offer a manual on each 
of these subjects that will be of great practical value, 





Sorghum Culture and Profit.—Many 
reports come to us of success with this important crop. 
S. P. Jones, of Hamilton Co., Ohio, cultivating like corn 
and using a good dressing of stable manure, obtained of 
good thick molasses at the rate of 225 gallons to the acre, 
which at the retail price there (1.50 per gallon), would be 
worth $337 50..... Another subscriber has made 5,000 or 
6,000 gallons, much of it from cane of excellent quality, 
but some from green, frosted and mouldy lots, and all 
purified without the addition of “ chemicals,”.... Another 
reports 14.000 gallons made in the town of N, Haven, Ct. 
..--5000 gallons were made in Meriden. Conn., 3000 in 
Berlin, 1000 in Southington, and large quantities in New 
Britain, and in other towns in the same State. 





Husk-Tearing Machine Wanted.— 
Several subscribers inquire if there is any good machine 
for tearing corn husks to prepare them for bed mattresses, 
etc. Wecan not answer—perhaps others can, and give 
cost, ete. Mr. Thos. E. Pearsall, of Brooklyn, L. I., 
speaks of a contrivance got up by himself, and unpatent- 
ed, which is somewhat similar to a threshing-machine, 
but it does not tear them quite fine enough for beds. 





To Keep Rats' from HMarness.—. 
Snow, Poweshick Co., Iowa, asks: ‘“‘ Will some reader 
of the American Agriculturist tell me ‘what to put into 
harness oil that will prevent rats and mice gnawing the 
harness?” Won't it do for the Editor to suggest the ad- 
mixture of a moderate quantity of good strong snuff? 





We shall be glad to hear from our readers also, 
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Caked Bags—Garget.—Many of the 
applications which are used effectively to relieve the 
acute diseases of men and animals savor strongly of 
quackery: yet they are so efficient that the recipes are 
treasured as of great value. Hereis one such: ‘* Take 
chamber lye, hot as hand can bear, and bathe the parts. 
Then take a large, smooth stone, wrap it in flannel, and 
rub firmly all over for ten minutes. Then rub well with 
hot lard and molasses. Do this every hour. Cows with 
very tender bags give every evidence of enjoying the 
operation.” We would substitute brine for urine, and 
gentle rubbing and kneading with the hand for the stone, 
and effect the same results. Bathing in warm arnica 
water—either the aqueous extract or the tincture dissolv- 
ed in water—we have found very efficacious. 


Kicking Cows.—J. P. W., Tipton Co., Ind., 
writes: “*A leather strap buckled tightly around the 
loins of the ‘kicking cow’ succeeded admirably with 
me, and I recommend it as simple and easily applied.” 





Flax Shives—Lime Waste of Paper 
Mills and Gas Works.—“ Enquirer,” Livingston 
Co., N. Y., asks the value of these articles. We advise 
this experiment. Takethree-fourthsor four fifths flax 
shives, and one-fourth or one-fifth lime of either sort, or 
both mixed, and lay up a compost heap, which open and 
work over after a few weeks, working in more shives, 
according to your judgment. Gas lime needs thorough 
pulverization, and months of exposure to the air before 
it will do to bring it in close contact with growing crops. 
And we presume bleachers’ waste needs similar exposure. 





Broom Corn Brush.—c. G. Eggleston, 
Peoria Co., Ill., asks about the price and demand for this 
article in our market. There isa brisk demand for a 
good article. “It should be bright, light colored, long and 
put up in compact, strongly wired bales. The prices 
quoted for medium to prime are $16 to $18 per cwt. 





The Cuzco Potato.—This one of Good- 
tich’s seedlings seems to have given large returns in 
many hands. E.C. Allen, of New Haven Co., Conn., 
reports 11 bushels from 4 quarts, cut to single eves as 
nearly as possible—equal to an increase of 80 from 1.... 
J. Tracy, of Grant Co., Wis., received by mail 4 potatoes 
of this variety, which cut up into one-eye pieces, yielded 
400 potatoes averaging larger than the original four, 
and measuring 3bushels. This is 100 for 1. 

Potatoes—Large or Small Seed.—W. 
H. Cook, Suffolk Co., N. Y., reports 260 bushels of large 
potatoes to the acre, raised from small seed. 





Bualkley’s Seedling Potato. —J. T. 
Mapes, Orange Co., N. Y. We have not heard of this 
variety for the past two years. Perhaps some of our 
readers can tell about it.—We knew it by no other name. 





Injured Peach Trees.—G. R., Berrien 
Co., Mich., has bought a place, upon which is an orchard 
of peaches, the trees in which have been injured by 
cattle, and asks what he shall do with them. The treat- 
ment will depend upon the age of the trees, and the ex- 
tent to which they are injured. If they are young and 
vigorous, and shoots can be obtained from above the 
junction of the bud with the stock, they may be headed 
back, and one or three shoots allowed to grow to renew 
the head. It is no objection that the head is formed 
close to the ground. The work may be done at the time 
the buds swell, as at that time the dead and living por- 
tions are best distinguished. 

Exposure for Pear Trees.=<“ Young 
Orchard,” Sandy Hook, Conn. Any other than a full 
Southern or Eastern exposure is to be preferred, it being 
generally admitted that one source of disease in pear 
trees is the sun’s action upon the naked and frozen limbs. 





A Productive Plot of Ground.—We 
receive statements of the great returns from small parcels 
of ground, too numerous for publication, but they are all 
interesting as showing how much good management, 
with high manuring, will produce from a small area, and 
teach a lesson that may be profitably considered by farm- 
ers as well as gardeners. One of our correspondents 
forcibly states that “retail manuring and wholesale crop- 
ping don’t pay.” A subscribev, in Westchester Co., obtain- 
ed from aplot of ground, 12x24, tomatoes which sold for 
$14.50, at which rate an acre would yield over $2,000. In 
statements of this kind, we seldom have the cost of pro- 
duction given, nor any intimation whether the crop was 
sold at wholesale or retail prices. 





Horse-Power Saws.—James A. Mitchell, 
Park Co., Ind., inquires for a horse-power saw, for cross- 
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cut work, which does not require to have the logs drawn 
to and moved up to the saw, but which may be drawn 
to the logs and will cut them as they lie. It may be there 
are such saws. If so, they should be advertised. At any 
rate, here is an opportunity for inventors. 





A Machine for grinding or tearing up clods, 
bogs and other such like things, used to increase and im- 
prove the manure product of the farm, is called for by J. 
Hodges. We know of none such in this country. It is 
not unusual to make the compost heaps so large and flat 
that they may be plowed and harrowed. The advantage 
to be gained by having these materials made fine by one 
operation, and at once, as in the way suggested, is a gain 
of time only; for in the course of 6 to 12 months the use 
of lime, or fermenting manure, or often by the weather 
alone, tough bogs and sods may be made fine and soft. 





A °*“™Manufacturing Machine. °°— 
That is,a machine which makes things by hand ; for 
manu-facturing means simply making by hand. True, we 
use these and similar words very carelessly, but really a 
manufactory is a factory where hand labor is chiefly em- 
ployed. The above curious expression we notice used 
ina mechanical journal of wide circulation, and similar 
expressions are common, but none the less incorrect. 





Burning Lime.—“D. B.” asks for informa- 
tion in regard to the most economical way he can burn 
lime with wood. Practical hints on this subject will 
doubtless be acceptable to many. 





Ashes for Asparagus.-—John Millen, of 
Highland Co., Ohio, covers his beds with 3 or 4 inches of 
leached ashes, and finds the crop better than with any 
other manure—weeds are completely suppressed. 

Harness Buckles and Trimmings. 
—A subscriber asks how harness trimmings which have 
lost their plating may have their beauty easily renewed. 





Is it a False Notion 2?—An Old Farmer, 
of Brady Co., Pa., says he plants his corn upon land 
plowed, the last time, East and West (probably not har- 
rowed), and holds the opinion that fields thus planted 
come forward earlier and yield better than those planted 
on furrows running Northand South. It may be that 
soil plowed thus receives more warmth from the sun. 


Keeping Cions.—J. Woodward, Wayne 
Co., Pa., says that cions cut “in the old of the moon in 
February,” put in a large glass bottle, corked tight, and 
placed in the cellar, will keep better than in any other 
way. Without any reference to the age of the moon, a 
bottle may often be the most convenient vessel in which 
to put grafts, to keep them from drying, when it is not 
practicable to bury them. When sent by mail, ciens 
should be wrapped in oiled paper or cloth, and if packed 
with a little damp moss there will be less danger of 
their drying. If to go great distances, pack in sand ina 
tin case, which is to be soldered up tight. Cions put up 
in this way usually come from Europe in good condition. 





Strawberries for New Jersey.—The 
Fruit Growers’ Association, of West Jersey, held an ex- 
hibition of Strawberries, in June last, at Morristown, at 
which the value of the different varieties for cultivation 
was discussed. Mr. Clayton Lippincott, one of the 
officers of the society, sends the following account of 
the vote taken to test the estimation in wnich the varie- 
ties were held by the members: Russell’s Prolific, 11; 
French’s Seedling, 15; Downer’s Prolific, 15; Wilson’s 
Albany, 4; Cutter’s Seedling, 14; Lady Finger, 7 ; Hovey, 
7; Leed’s Prolific, 6. The vote was taken by each mem- 
ber selecting the five he considered best. There being a 
tie upon Hovey and Lady Finger, another vote was taken 
on these two, which resulted in 17 for Hovey and 9 for 
the other. Russell’s Prolific, French’s Seedling, Down- 
er’s Prolific, Cutter’s Seedling and Hevey’s Seedling are 
considered by the West Jersey Association as the five 
best market varieties for cultivation near Morristown. 





What are Remontant Roses.—J. L. 
Reinontant is a name given to those roses which bloom 
more than once inaseason. They differ from the per- 
petuals in having several distinct periods of flowering. 





China Grass.—A. J. Aldrich, Worcester 
Co., Mass. The fibre is evidently that of China Grass, 
and is from a nettle-like plant, Boehmeria nivea. It is 
largely cultivated in India, but we are not aware of any 
trials here. The fibre is from the tough bark of the stem. 





Strawberry Propagation. —T. R. 
Payne, of Scott Co., Iowa, asks us if it is true that plants 
from lateral runners will produce fruit inferior to those 
from the main runners. Without having tested this point 
by growing beds propagated in both ways, side-by side, 








we should, on general principles, say, that one runner 
was as good as another, if as strong and healthy. 


Bulbs.—W. H. Orr asks what he shall do with 
a lot of Hyacinths, etc., which were received too late to 
plant out of doors. Pot them and keep them ina dark 
and moderately warm place, until the ground opens, 
and then turn them out without disturbing their roots. 





Pansies, ete.—Francis W. B. Robbins, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y., asks if Pansies, Forget-me-nots, and 
Violets, are the same plants. Pansy is Viola tricolor, and 
the cultivated blue and fragrant Violet is Viola odorata. 
They are both violets, but different species. Forget-me- 
nots is Myosotis palustris, of an entirely different family. 


Pea for a Name.--E. C. Clark, Harford 
Co., Md. The pea called ** Coffee” is the old Chick-pea, 
Cicera rietinum. Though considered less digestible than 
ordinary peas, there is nothing deleterious about it, and 
it is largely used as food in various parts of the world. 
It is said to be a good substitute for coffee, and as such 
the seed has been sold at ahigh price. We have no ex- 
perience with it as a “ coffee” plant. 








Massachusetts Coffee.—J.L. has seen a 
notice in a Worcester paper, that some one in that vicin- 
ity had raised four pounds of good coffee, and asks us how 
to cultivate coffee. The “coffee” in questicn cannot be 
the true article, asin our climate this can only be raised 
under glass. It is impossible to guess which one of the 
many substitutes for coffee may have been referred to. 





Kyanizing.—"M. P.,” Concord, N. H., writes 
tothe American Agriculturist: ‘My method of “ Ky- 
anizing,” may be more practicable for farmers or garden- 
ers who wish to prepare a few stakes, than that given in 
the Agriculturist for October. I dissolve blue vitriol in 
water, at the rate of one pound to five gallons, in an iron 
kettle. Then take well seasoned stakes and stand them 
in the liquid for four or five days, a little deeper than they 
are to stand in the ground, and they will come out well 
impregnated. Sometimes, when I have wished to pre- 
pare long poles, I have cut the trees when the leaves 
were on, and put them without much trimming, immedi- 
ately into the vitriolized water. In a few hours the vit- 
riol will have colored the wood and leaves to the top of 
atwenty-foot pole. The saturation of the wood will of 
course become more perfect if it remains in the solution 
two or three days. The poles should then be allowed 
to dry in the air before setting them into the ground.” 


Re-sharpening Files.—V. V. Deys, Jack- 
son Co., Ill. The best way is to take the old files toa 
file-cutter, and exchange them for new ones, or let him 
make new files of them. One will thus realize all that 
the worn files are worth. There area good many file- 
cutters in the country, but they are found mainly in large 
towns, and we think, do not put themselves sufficiently in 
business communication with their neighbors who use 
files. There is no acid or “solution” in which files may 
be dipped and re-sharpened. Ifa file is made very clean 
with ley or soap, and then dipped into nitric acid, fora 
few seconds, it will appear to be sharper, but a little use 
very soon will wear it down smoother than before. 





Ice Water Cistern.— J. C. B.,” Fond du 
Lac, Wis., writes: ‘* While in Iowa, last summer, I 
drank cold cistern water which was very acceptable in 
those hot days. Bye the bye, almost all, or at least a 
great many use cistern water—one hundred feet not be- 
ing an unusual depth required for wells. The cistern 
spoken of was filled with snow last winter, and was kept 
closed ; the family could draw ice water at any time.” 

Frost in Pipes and Pumps may be 
removed by conducting hot water upon it, through a rub- 
ber tube, such as is used for gas tubing now-a-days. The 
best size is that with about 3-16 bore, and 4 inch walls. 
Put a funnel in one end, and a piece of goose quill in the 
other, (to prevent the pipe closing), then bind this end 
to a stiff, but flexible wire, or piece of ratan, or willow, 
long enongh to reach the ice. Pour in boiling water, 
keeping the tube close to the ice, which will thaw most 
rapidly. Two pieces of rubber tube may be joined by 
using a goose quill, or short piece of glass or tin tube, 
to unite them, slipping the ends close together upon it. 





Keeping Iron Vessels from Rust- 
ing.—“ Subscriber” wishes to know how culinary ves- 
sels may be kept from rusting on the inside. It has been 
recommended to give them a thin film of beeswax, Heat 
the vessel and rub on enough wax to fill the pores. 





Boiling Potatoes.—Where does the water 
go? Potatoes centain from 70 to 80 per cent of water. 
We boil them in water, and this all disappears. Does 





water extract water? No. but the starch grains (which 
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any one can see by rubbing a bit of raw potato on glass, 
and letting it dry) absorb it, just as when starch or flour 
paste is boiled, only the starch in the potato is in cells, 
which, with the albumen also, prevent it forming a jelly. 
When all the 75 per cent of water in the potato is ab- 
sorbed they boil dry; if some of the cells burst they 
are ‘“*mealy ;? but when all of the water is not absorbed, 
and the cells do not burst, they are “waxy.” Potatoes 
ure more digestible when boiled, steamed or roasted than 
when fried, which makes the surface tough, and slowly 
permeable by water or the fluids effecting digestion. 





Candy from Sorghum.—aA subscriber 
asks how to make “ Taffy” candy from Sorghum syrup. 
The method with New Orleans molasses is, to boil 1 pint 
of molasses and ¥% lb. of butter together until it hardens 
when cold. Those who have experimented with sor- 
ghum molasses can say if any different way is necessary. 





Old Moop Skirts.—<C. T. Starr, Chester 
Co.. Pa., suggests that old hoop skirts may be used to 
make trellises for climbing and other plants, in the same 
manner that rattan is often used. That will dispose of a 
few, but what shall be done with the rest ? 





Hang Up the Brooms and Tools.— 
“ W.” says: ‘* Why do 99 in every 100 housekeepers set 
their brooms in the corner brush down? Miserably slack 
practice! Puta half-cent screw eye in the handle of 
each broom, and suspend it bya nail; and then tell the 
man to serve every rake, hoe, etc., in the same way.” 





Water Pipes.—W. B. Waldo, Duchess Co., 
N. Y., does not wish to use lead pipe through which to 
pump water from his well. Iron pipe, ‘ galvanized,” as 
it is called, that is, coated inside and out with zinc, is 
probably the best pipe you can use. There is a kind 
of wooden tube, bored out of 3x3 or 4x4 joists which 
might do-if coated inside and ovt with paint or cement. 





Clean Bottles and Vials.-—A corres- 
pondent writes to the Agriculturist : No vial or bottle 
should ever be put aside, without cleansing it, ready for 
use, and fitting it with a cork to keep out dust. Few 
honses contain any convenience for draining bottles, etc. 
Every one should have a board say 8 inches wide, and 
long “enough to reach across the sink, containing holes 
bored 5 inches from centre to centre with a 1 5-8 inch bit, 
interspersed with smaller ones, varying in size, or with 
upright hard wood pins, 4 or 5 inches high, for vials. 

Tin Tree Labels.— A. M. W.” says he 
uses them and likes them. The names must be scratch- 
ed with anawl. The weather rusts the iron, laid bare 
by the scratch, and thus brings out the writing clearly. 
They will no doubt last several years, but the rust will 
finally spread, and make the inscription quite indistinct. 


Peach Trees for Pea Brush.—bD. 
Emerson, Summit Co., Ohio, says that he grows peach 
trees in his garden for furnishing pea brush. The same 
roots last for several years, and throw up a new crop of 
shoots each year. In localities where suitable brush can 
not be obtained, it may pay to raise it inthis way. We 
once useda lot of overgrown nursery stocks for peas, and 
found them, as Mr. E. states, “handy and symmetrical.” 





Protection of Melon Vines Against 
Bugs.—E. B. Ester, of Essex Co., N. Y., states that 
last spring he employed Benzine, such as is used by paint- 
ers instead of turpentine, dipping rags in it, and setting 
them, held in split sticks, near each hill of cucumbers, 
squashes, melons, etc. Before, the striped bugs or beetles 
(Galeruca vitatta) were abundant, and doing great harm. 
Afterwards, they all disappeared. 





Gas Tar for Wasps Nests.—A small 
quantity of gas tar poured into the nests after dark, is 
said to destroy the wasps before morning. A bit of turf 
is laid over the hole after pouring in the tar. 





Maple Trees and Peach Trees 
Growing from Layers.—W. B. Waldo sends the 
following statement to the American Agriculturist : 
“Years ago I got maple trees for the front of my house. 
They were quite large and tall. I feared they would 
lean, on account of length and weight. My hired man 
requested the privilege of planting, and I consentec. He 
Set them so deep that the surface roots were a foot or 
two below the surface. Every limb was pruned off, ex- 
cept some little watery sprouts. The first year these 
leaved out. The second, again. So for seven consecu- 
live years, I do not believe these trees added to their 
Weight three pounds apiece. The eighth year they 
started and made limbs six or seven feet long. On ex- 
amining below, I found the surface roots had started 





very thriftily. The trees grew rapidly, and are now 
large, healthy trees. I do not believe there is an original 
root about the trees, but that every one is a genuine layer. 
“‘T once planted a lot of peach pits, very carefully. 
Some in the garden were six inches underground. On 
taking these up, I found roots protruding from the sfem 
several inches above where they should be. On split- 
ting them down through the pith, I found it dark yellow, 
rusty, and unhealthy in appearance. I rejected every one 
of these, for they were layers too, if stems striking root 
are so. A peach pit, stuck point foremost in the ground, 
throws a straight, smooth stem up, and its tap root down- 
ward. Lay the pit onits side, it forms a crook and plants 
badly, exposing in the short bend a convenient place 
for the worm to attack.” 


A Double Hot-Bed.—Mr. J. McAfee, 


Bristol Co., Mass., encloses his hot-bed in another 
frame. His outer frame is 6x6 feet, 2!¢ feet high in front, 


and 34g feet at rear, with sash in the usual manner, 
About the middle of February he fills this to within 8 
inches of the top of the front with manure and leaves. 
When the heatis up the manure is covered with rich 
loam, and another frame, about a foot shorter and nar- 
rower, is placed upon it. This inner frame is covered 
with sash, and has a space of about six inches all around 
between it and the outer one, which may be filled with 
manure, or left as an air chamber. Mr. M, finds that 
his seed bed, arranged in this way, is better protected 
from frost, requires less frequent watering, and that the 
plants are not so liable to be scorched by the sun. 





Top Dressing.—A subscriber in Washing- 
ton Co., O., expresses concisely a principle which farm- 
ers are very apt to overlook, viz.: “In autumn the ground 
takes up manure; in spring the air.” Top-dressings of 
solid manure are of much greater value in autumn than 
in the spring. Fermenting manure ought really to be 
covered, at least lightly, with soil if we would obtain the 
full benefit of it. When top dressings with animal 
manure are desirable, the loss may to a great degree be 
prevented or compensated by employing an extempora- 
neous compost of manure and soil or muck. The kind 
of top-dressings which have an equal or superior effect in 
spring to fall, are, liquid manure and salts of various 
kinds which are readily dissolved and carried down into 
the soil, such as gypsum, nitre, soda, saltpetre, sulphate 
of ammonia, unleached ashes, etc. 





Clover Sown with Oats.—C. L. Kin- 
man, Morgan Co.,, Ill., asks if it will do to sow red clover 
with oats, We have never done it; but clover is some- 
times sowed with other spring grains, being bushed in 
after harrowing in the grain, or even left on the surface 
for the next rain to cover. It may be sowed by itself in 
the spring, and do well on many soils, and we would not 
hesitate to sow with oats as above, if desirable. Any 
testimony on the subject will be acceptable. 





Four-leaved Clover.—Mr's. M. L. Strohm 
sending specimens of leaves, writes that she plucked 
from a single clover plant 22 leaves of 4 or 5 leaflets each. 





Red Sorrel.—N. P. Mix, Franklin Co., Ohio, 
imported some red sorrel in clover seed a few years since. 
Now it covers more or less a quarter of an acre, and as 
it is the only locality, in his neighborhood, of this pest of 
eastern farms he desires to extirpate it. Whether this 
can be done or not is very doubtful ; but the best thing to 
do is to keep the patch in hoed crops, taking no grass or 
small grains from the ground for some years—nor re- 
moving the tops of potatoes or other roots itt which the 
seeds might be concealed. This will confine it to the 
locality, and go a good way towards ridding the land of it. 

Cranberries.—P. Birkenmayer. Cranber- 
ries, from a very wet bog, would probably be less likely 
to succeed on upland than those from a drier locality. 
We have heretofore expressed our doubts that cranber- 
ries can be grown upon ordinary soil with certainty and 
profit. Mr. G. N. Wright, of New London Co., Conn., 
states that frum two square rods of good garden soil he 
gathered, in 1863, four bushels and six quarts of cranber- 
ries. Some of his plants were taken from upland and 
others from low ground. They increased rapidly and 
soon covered the ground. Last year drouth and worms 
prevented a good crop on his ground. 

Treatment of the Orchard.—J. J. 
Richardson, Bay Co., Mich., revives the old question as 
to the cultivation of orcharis. The general practice of 
good orchardists is to cultivate the ground, while the 
trees are young, with hoed and heavily manured crops, 
and when the trees become large to sow it to clover or 
grass, leaving a clean circle around each tree. In culti- 
vating an orchard, every precaution should be used to 
prevent injury to the trees from whiffletrees or chains, 


The Israella and Iona Grapes—An Ex- 
planation, and a Wrong Righted. 


It would be strange indeed, if in an independent journal 
of the character of the Agriculturist—discussing as it does 
a great variety of topics, and its Editors receiving every 
year many thousands of communications—there should 
not sometimes occur an error of statement or opinion. 
It is a source of special gratification to us, that not half 
a dozen times in twice as many years, has there heen any 
retraction needed. While seeking first thé public 
good, we aim to be always just to individuals, and if 
through oversight, a wrong impression is conveyed io 
our readers, no pride of opinion or position will prevent 
a proper correction. We hold that a higher, nobler cour- 
age is indicated by a change from false opinions, or by 
the correction of one’s own errors, than by a dogged per- 
sistence in them. With these views, we hasten, on un- 
derstanding the facts, to offer the following exr!aration 

In the December Agriculturist, appeared a communi- 
cation over the signature of H. P. Byram, the material 
point of which was, that Dr. Grant’s new grape, the Isra- 
ella, would not prove elsewhere so early as had been 
promised for it, or asit did at Iona Island, because, as 
Mr. Byram alleged, the vines were forced into two or 
three weeks earlier ripening by the use of glass in front, 
and protecting and heat-reflecting wooden screens at 
the back. Inthe January Agrieu/turist, both Dr. Grant, 
(in an advertisement), and his foreman, Mr. Bushnell, 
(in the reading columns), denied in toto Mr. Byram’s 
statements and allegations. We had published Mr. By- 
ram’s communication in good faith, supposing him to be 
aman of truth, as he had for a long time stood in good 
repute as an editor, and among horticulturists generally. 
He professed to write only for the public good, and ex- 
hibited no appearance of being governed by malice or 
ill-will. The question of the value of these new: candi- 
dates for public favor, the Iona and the Israella grapes, 
was a proper subject for discussion pro and con. When 
Mr. Byram’s letter was received and passed to the prin- 
ter, it did not occur tous that it contained statements 
which, taken in connection with what Dr. Grant had 
published elsewhere, implied want of integrity or hon- 
esty on his part. With his advertisements, Catalogues, 
and other information now before us, Mr. Byram’s letter 
appears in a very different light, and we are satisfied that 
its publication by us was wrong, and are glad to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to make reparation, and to 
set Dr. Grant right before the public. 

After the above positive denial of Mr. Byram’s state- 
ments (last month,) we suspended judgment, and asked 
the public to do so, and we set about an inquiry into the 
facts. Mr. Byram adhered to his former statements, and 
referred us for proof to persons employed at Jona. We 
sought the evidence of these persons, with that of others, 
which is given below ina positive, verified form. We con- 
fess to surprise, mortification, and indignation, at the result 
of these inquiries, and at the strong evidence that Mr. 
Byram had previously threatened to injure Dr. Grant 
through his owninfluence with the press of the coun- 
try. Anattempt by any man to covertly use our columns 
forany such ends, is a fraud and imposition, upon the 
publisher and editors, and upon the readers. We leave Mr. 
Byram, in view of the testimony below, to settle the 
matter with his own conscience, and with Dr. Grant. 

We should perhaps add, that Dr. Grant, while not ex- 
cusing the motives of Mr. Byram, is yet charitable 
enough to explain that sashes and screens were used with 
a few Delaware vines for experimental purposes, but 
none with the Israellas, and none on any vines in the 
manner alleged by Mr. Byram. PUBLISHER, 

(Copy.] 

WESsTCHESTER Co., ss.—We, the undersigned, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say, that we were employed 
at Iona Island, through the growing season of 1864, and 
daily saw the management of the vines there; we have 
also read the letter of Mr. H. P. Byram, in the Dec. No. 
of the American Agriculturist, and declare all his state- 
rhents in regard to the use of “glass and screens,” for 
hastening the ripening of the Iona and Israella grapes, to 
be entirely false. 

Subscribed and sworn) ALvaH BusHNELL, Foreman, 
to before me, this 13th | Jacop Herre ey, Carpenter, 
day of Jan.. 1865. i Patrick Savage, Propagatur, 
Tuos. A. Wuitney,| Woo.sey Weyant, Planter, 
Justice of the Peace.) Raupu Isham, Trainer of Vines, 
(Copy.] New York, Jan, 17th, 1865. 

To whom it may concern :—I would state that I have 
read the communication of Mr. Byram, in the Agricultu- 
rist of December, and also the one signed * Peconic,” in 
the Ohio Farmer. I have been at Iona Island from early 
Spring to late Autumn, and during the growing season 
almost weekly, from two to four days in the week, en- 

aged in the critical study of the vines, making accurate 
drawings of them. I know that no such appiiances as 
Mr. Byram asserts to have seen in use there, were so. My 
visits to the vines have been so frequent, and my observa- 
tion so thorough, that I could not have overlooked the 
matter by any possibility. I have read Dr. Grant’s state 


ments and know them, in this respect, to be true. 
Henry Horton. 








Sworn to before me, this 17th day of January, 1865. 
Wan. M. Martin, Notary Public. 
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About Advertising and Advertisements. 


Some Hints to Business Men, to Contemporaries, 

and to Our Readers. 

Aman may have good and useful things to 
sell, but of what benefit will they be to himself 
or others, if he only knows of it? It is a duty to 
himself to advertise his wares in some way; and 
if’ they are specially useful to the public, it is 
his positive duty to advertise them as widely as 
possible. In illustration, take the history of 
this journal. It was one of the first good 
papers of its class isssued, and had it gone into 
every family in the land, it would have awakened 
thought and experiment, and have benefited 
the country untold millions. Yet for ten years, 
comparatively few thousands knew of its exist- 
ence, or that it would be beneficial to them, 
and its influence was therefore limited. A 
few years ago the Publisher concluded that if 
patent medicine men could thrive by boldly 
advertising nostrums, then something really 
worthy of public regard should succeed by the 
same means. He therefore began to advertise 
largely in other journals, and by handbills, post- 
ers, etc. To enlist others in introducing the 
paper, desirable premiums of good kinds were 
offered. By these various efforts, together with 
the fact that the journal itself has been maintain- 
ed and increased in excellence, it has secured 
a far larger circle of readers than any other 
similar journal. Is it too much to claim that 
this has been a public benefit, as well as to the 
advantage of the proprietor? The millions of 
copies of this paper, sown broadcast over the 
land, have without doubt done much to awaken 
interest and promote improvements, and thou- 
sands have actually thanked the publisher for 
leading and almost compelling them to read, 
and to think about their own calling. Thus our 
double object is gained; we advertise, offer pre- 
miums, ete., “to do good and make money.” 

In further illustration of the desirableness of 
advertising, take the case of a good nurseryman 
—one who starts with the determination to do a 
straightforward, honest business. It may cost 
him $10,000 a year to keep up his establishment, 
and he may sell just enough to meet expenses. 
If he had customers he could produce and sell 
$10,000 worth more of trees without increasing 
his annual expenses by $3,000. Would it not 
pay to spend $2,000 or $3,000, or nrore even, in 
making his business widely known? There are 
plenty of people already interested in horticul- 
ture who would like to know all about his 
stock; others would be led to think about trees 
and then buy them, if our good nurserymen 
would advertise so strongly as to compel atten- 
tion. An honest nurseryman should above all 
others advertise so largely as to get the start of 
dishonest dealers. So with seedsmen, and almost 
every other class of respectable business men. * 

In these remarks we have no “ax to 
grind”. All our available space for advertising 
is taken up early, frequently overcrowding the 
reading matter more than we desire. This 
would not be permitted were not the advertise- 
ments valuable to our readers. As it is, we are 
compelled to shut out many for want of room. 

And now a word to some of our contempora- 
ries. If they would only exclude worthless ad- 
vertisements, good dealers would more readily 
patronize their columns—those who dislike 
to appear among quacks, “gift enterprise men,” 
etc. Some say they can not live without taking 
such advertisements. Better die at once then, 
than live as the agent of such parties. Others 








say they can not decide between the good and 
the bad. If an editor can not, with all his 
means of information, it is hard for his readers. 
But it is not difficult. The editor in charge of 
ouf advertising department is instructed to ad- 
mit no person whom he would not be willing to 
patronize, if wanting the articles advertised. By 
scrupulous care in this respect, this department 
of the paper has come to be relied on by the read- 
ers almost as much as the reading columns. And 
in this matter honesty has proved the best pol- 
icy. To our agreeable surprise, what we thought 
at first would be a sacrifice, when refusing 
advertisements which could pay us best, has 
really proved the most profitable course, for 
reasons already set forth. 

A word more to the readers. At the urgent 
request of customers we have omitted some 
reading matter, to make room for business no- 
tices. But perhaps the space is best filled thus. 
By this means a great ‘variety store’ is brought 
to the door of each reader, from which he can 
select what he desires, and easily procure it by 
sending according to directions given. Adver- 
tisers are always gratified to know where their 
advertisement were noticed, and readers will 
confer a double favor by always mentioning the 
name of the paper that gave them the informa- 
tion when addressing parties for circulars, or 
sending in orders. 
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Maple Sugar Making. 
: ~ 

In answer to a request last month from prac- 
tical sugar makers, W. B. Wentworth, Allegany 
Co., N. Y., writes to the American Agriculturist 
as follows: “I make from 1,400 to 2,000 pounds 
of maple sugar per year, according to the flow 
of sap. First, for spouts: I think the simach 
best, thé pith of which can easily be burned out 
with a piece of wire of proper size. The spouts 
are then sharpened to fit a 4 inch hole. I bore 
the trees with a } inch bit (a little smaller will 
answer as well), and put two spouts in a tree, 
unless the tree is quite small. When the holes 
become dry, I ream out the holes with a pod bit 
a little larger than the first, and the sap will 
often flow as freely as at first. The sap is 
gathered and boiled in sheet iron evaporators, 
the best of which I think are made of two sheets 
riveted lengthwise, and one across the end. 
This is turned up six inches, and if made of.good 
iron, with a 4 inch wire put in around the top, 
ora strip of band iron 1 inch wide and 3 thick 
riveted around in place of the wire, it will need 
no othersupport. Bars of iron should not be put 
under the pan, as they would cause it to burn out 
much sooner. An evaporator made in this way, 
of good material and well taken care of, will 
last fifteen years. The syrup should be boiled 
until it will break in scales from a sheet iron 
dipper. Then strain through flannel into a tub 
largest at the bottom, and let stand a few hours 
to settle. Milk may be used to clarify the syrup 
when sugared off. The milk should be put in 








when the syrup is cool, and thoroughly mixed 
with it. A good vessel to finish off sugar in, is 
made also of sheet iron, about 24 feet long, 14 
inches wide on the bottom, and 1 foot high—a 
little larger at the top—with wire put in to 
strengthen it, and handles on the ends. 

‘““A very nice way to prepare the sugar for 
market is to run itin moulds made in boards of 
of cherry (which I think best), or good pine will 
do. They are made with a tapering center-bit, 
which makes them 14 inches on the bottom and 
enough larger at the top to make them come 
out readily, and nearly oneinch deep. It should 
takeabout twenty such cakes to weigh a pound. 
Pour hot water over the boards, and then let 
them get nearly dry. The sugar should be done 
quite dry, and then stirred until it is just cool 
enough enough torun smoothly. Letit stand 
in the moulds until nearly cold, then turn them 
over and rap on the board, and they will come 
out nicely, and can be packed in boxes for mar- 
ket. Saleratus and candle boxes for packing in 
can usually be bought at the stores and grocer- 
ies cheaper than new boxes can be made.” 


A Sap Boiler.—Joel Page, Windham Co., 
Vt., in a long and interesting letter, for which 
we have not room, sends a description of an ar- 
rangement for boiling down sap, which he says 
is much used and liked in that vicinity. The 
engraving gives aside view. C, Dis an “arch” or 
walls of brick work. @ is open within to re- 
ceive the fire, and D is solid, except a flue at the 
top (F), to allow the smoke to pass to the chim- 
ney, £. Cast iron bars are placed lengthwise of 
C, a few inches from the ground, for the wood 
to lie upon. The fire box, GC, is opened and 
closed by an iron door in front, not shown in 
the engraving. A shect iron pan, A, of 65 to 75 
gallons capacity, is set with the bottom about 
two inches below the top of C. A second sheet 
iron pan, B, of like capacity, is set on the part 
D; and back of this, next to the chimney, £, is a 
heater, H, holding 15 or 20 gallons. Zrests in 
the opening of an iron plate made for the pur- 
pose, just as a boiler is set in a cook stove. 
Faucets in Hand B allow the hot and partially 
reduced sap to pass into A, where the boiling 
is finished. The flow may be regulated so that 
asmall, constant stream will just supply the loss 
from evaporation. The mason work of the arch 
should be carefully put up to support the weight 
of the pans, and also to ensure a strong draft 
through the flue. The best situation to place 
such an apparatus is on a hill-side, where the 
top of the arch may be 7 or 8 feet below the 
store tubs which receive the sap as it is brought 
from the trees. One of these properly placed 
may be furnished with a faucet, through which 
a regulated and continued stream may be dis- 
charged into the heater. The whole should be 
properly protected from the weather. Such an 
arrangement will answer equally well for boil- 
ing sorghum syrup. Mr. Page says that cast- 
iron pans require less continued watching to 
prevent their being spoiled by burning, but sheet 
iron are the best evaporators. The above ar- 
rangement is greatly superior to the old-fash- 
ioned, huge, open kettles, slung on a stick 
supported by crotches, which were formerly 
used; probably, however, some of the evapor- 
ating pans introduced for sorghum boiling are 
better yet. Those wh» engage largely in the 
business of sugar making will find it convenient 
to study the various plans offered, and adopt 
the one best suited to their circumstances.—At 
the present and prospective prices of sweeten- 
ing, it is worth while to provide in season for 
producing all the maple sugar possible. 
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all work to be done in a 
good and substantial man- 
ner, and the ground cleared 
of rubbish and left in good 





shape, etc., etc.—Cellar to 








be made 44 feet deep; 








foundation walls to be stone, 
laid in lime and sand mor- 








tar,18 inches thick and 7 feet 
high, and neatly pointed. 
Windows in cellar 4, 10 by 
15 glass, 3 lights wide..... 
Frame, 26x28 feet, with 18 
feet posts and hip roof, of 
sound, spruce or hemlock 














timber; posts and sills 4 














Cheap Frame House, with Specifications. 





The house plan herewith presented is sent to 
the American Agriculturist by a practical builder, 
Mr. J. P. Hopper, Godwinville, N. J., and is, 
with a few slight modifications, precisely as fur- 
nished by him for a house in Hoboken Town- 
ship. The specifications were calculated on 
prices prevailing here a year ago, so as to bring 
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Fig. 2.—F inst FLoor, oR GROUND PLAN, A., Hall; B., Sitting 
Room or Parlor; C., Kitchen; D., Bedroom; Z., Bed- 
room or Store Room; W., N., Closets, sizes indicated, 
the cost within $1,600, which price would, how- 
ever, be considerably exceeded now. The 
house fronts toward the north, having a piazza 
on the front and east sides, shown only on the 
front in the plans (figs. 2 and 3). The front 
door, 4 feet 8 inches in width, opens into an 
entry sufficiently capacious, containing the stair- 
case, From this we enter the sitting room or 
parlor on the left, or pass through to the kitchen 
in the rear. On the right of the passage is a 
room entered from the kitchen, answering the 
double purpose of store room and kitchen closet 
or buttery. A small bedroom on the same floor 
communicates both with the kitchen and the 
parlor, There is a cellar under the whole 
house, the stairs to which descend just outside 
the back door. The house is 26 by 28 feet; 
height between joints is as follows: cellar 7 
feet, first floor 9 feet, chamber floor 8 feet. 
“ SPECIFICATIONS 
of materials and workmanship required in the 
erection and completion of a dwelling house 
to be built according to accompanying plans; 
all materials to be of merchantable quality, and 








a by 8 inches; the ties and 

a plates 4 by 6; rafters 2 by 
6; studs 3 by 4, and 2 by 4; all beams 3 by 
8; second floor ceiling pieces 2 by 6 inches. The 
whole to be well framed and braced; all beams 
and rafters 24 inches between centres; studding 
and second story ceiling pieces 16 inches be- 
tween centers... . Outside, to be of good narrow 
siding, say 5 or 6 inches to the weather, and 
lapping 1 inch, with close joints, and nailed to 
each post, brace and stud.—Water-table, cor- 
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Fig. 3.—Srconp FLooR, OR CHAMBER PLAN, 77, Hall; J., K., 
L,, M., Bedrooms of the sizes indicated; W., N., Closets, 

ners, window and door casings, 1} inches thick, 
the water-table rabbeted. The cellar stairs to be 
inclosed with narrow beaded ceilifig boards. ... 
Cornice, according to plan (fig. 4); that on piaz- 
za 4smaller than that of main roof... . Piazza, 
—Rafters 2 by 4, planed smooth, covered with 
narrow beaded ceiling stuff; gutter formed to 
discharge the water at two points, Columns 
and caps according to fig. 5..... Roof and back 
stoop rafters, covered with 1 inch spruce or 
hemlock boards, with close joints and well 
nailed on each rafter. Gutters formed to dis- 
charge the water at two points by leaders to the 
ground. Roofing—Any good cement or other 
roofing, the cost not to exceed 5 cts. per square 
foot... .Floors,—1% inch spruce or pine, wedged 
tight and well nailed. The divisions into rooms, 
etc., to be according to the plan. ...Doors.—All 
1st story doors to be 14 in. thick, double faced 
and moulded, and 7 feet high; 2d story doors, 
single faced and moulded, 6 feet 8 in. high. Fixed 
lights over front and back doors. ... Windows,— 
2 first story windows with 7-inch mullions, 
lights 10 by 15, 8 in each half; 3 windows with 
12 lights of the same size each; 8 second story 








windows with 7-inch mullions, lights 10x21, 8 
in each half, and windows of 12 lights each, of 
same size. All 14 inch sashes, counter checked, 


























Fig. 4—cornice, 





hung with cord weights, and pro- 
vided with sash fastenings. Glass, 
first quality American. .. . Stairs, to 
have 14 inch string and steps, 3 
inch risers, wedged, glued,blocked, and strongly 
back nailed, with a 24 by 84 moulded black 
walnut rail, 6 inch fancy-turned newel post, and 
14 inch fancy-turned baluster... Zrimmings.— 
Parlor and front entry trim- 
med with 53 inch casing 
“coved out” to the bead; 
moulding and back band 7 
inches wide; kitchen, bed- 
rooms, ete, with beaded 
casings and back moulding. 
Base 7 inches wide, with 
Grecian ogee moulding. 
Closets, with plain casing 
and base, shelved and fur- 
nished with clothes hooks, 
as owner may direct. Step- 
ladder to scuttle in roof. 
. .. Plastering.—All the rooms and closets plaster- 
ed throughout; parlor and entry receiving a 
good sand “skim.” <Allother rooms, two coats, 
even laid.... Chimney carried up from cellar, 
with two 8-inch flues, topping at 20 by 28 inch- 
es, and 8 feet 8 inches above the roof. ...Hard- 
ware,—Locks all mortise locks; porcelain knobs 
and key plates, and 34-inch loose-joint butts to 
first story doors; mineral knobs and 38-inch 
butts to second story doors. Bolts to outside 
doors. Judd’s axles and pulleys, and Japan sash 
fasteners. Five doz. clothes hooks, . . Painting.— 
Two coats white lead and oil outside and inside.” 

These particulars will be of value and interest 
to many readers, and the technical expressions 
will be easily understood by those at all familiar 
with building terms. The house would be 
made warmer were it lined with brick between 
the lathing and clapboarding. This would add 
considerably to the expense, but more than 
proportionately to comfort. The bricks for fil- 
ling in may be laid in a clay or “ dirt” mortar. 








Fig. 5—coLuMn. 


Gravel Wall Houses and Barns, Etc. 
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Winter is the time when farmer folks discuss 
building, and we have numerous letters asking 
our opinion of gravel wall and concrete houses. 
The subject is‘a very important one to all who 
build dwelling houses, or erect any masonry 
structures in a country where stones and gravel 
are abundant. At sundry times we have con- 
sulted good masons and house carpenters in 
regard to the value of concrete for house 
walls, and invariably had assertions like the fol- 
lowing most authoritatively made: That the 
whole thing was a humbug; that the walls 
would not stand; that they would absorb mois- 
ture like a sponge, and go all to pieces after a 
severe freezing and thawing; that, even if they 
stood, the houses would be damp, the walls 
“ sweating” on the inside; that they could not 
be built with any regularity or evenness; that 
they would always look unfinished and patchy 
if indeed, they stood at all, and it was clearly 
proved (if we would accept their premises) that 
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they would cost a good deal more than wood— 
fully as much as well laid stone or brick, and 
not be nearly so comfortable. This is, we be- 
lieve, the experience of those wishing to employ 
this material, who consult builders about it. The 
few who persevere, and because they can not 
get regular mechanics to do the work at reason- 
able prices, do it themselves, often meet at first 
with the accidents and mishaps to which all in- 
experienced persons are liable when they un- 
dertake to do work at which a regular appren- 
ticeship ought to be served. The walls being 
carried up too rapidly, crush with their own 
weight; sufficient care not being taken in re- 
gard to a dry foundation, water freezes in the 
wall and makes trouble; and so careless work 
produces its legitimate effects in other respects. 
The writer’s knowledge of this mode of building 
is founded upon the testimony of friends and ac- 
quaintances who have used it, and now occupy 
concrete houses. We advise no one to under- 
take to build a concrete house who can 
not superintend it himself, and in fact do 
a good part of the work, and no one who is in 
a great hurry should even think of it. The work 
should be done in fine weather, and in stormy 
weather the walls should be well covered. The 
lime used should be uniform in quality and 
fresh; the sand and gravel clean, and trials 
should be made beforehand, to know the most 
desirable proportions of lime, sand and gravel. 
The quality of lime varies very much, but when 
the best quality of building lime is employed, 
(which is not advisable, because too expensive,) 
one part (say a bushel) of unslacked lime is said 
to make 25 parts (bushels) or more of concrete. 
A friend of large experience, whom we have 
consulted, suys: “ By all means advise whoever 
wishes to build a gravel wall house to put up 
some small building or an L first, so as to learn 
all those little matters of manipulation which 
can not be well described; and fairly get his 
hand in before he undertakes to put up a house 
of considerable size,” and we entirely believe in 
the wisdom of the suggestion. The subject can 
not well be treated in the limits of a single arti- 
cle in our crowded columns. Another month 
we may discuss some of the methods of putting 
up the walls, materials, etc.; adding here that 
we have repeatedly seen properly built houses 
of this kind where the objections specified 
above were without foundation. Mr. W. B. 
Waldo, one among many witnesses we could cite, 
writes: “I have had some experience with con- 
crete or gravel wall, having built a small house 
for a tenant, and a fence around my barn yard. 
I am no mechanic, but I did the work with the 
help of a young German (who had never laid a 
stone except to repair an old fence), who has since 
occupied the house five years, We did the whole, 
wood work and all. Any common, neat work- 
man Can build a very good-looking and desirable 
house for himself, buying only a little lime, 
some joists and planks, floor boards and nails. 
The best large barn, and the best two-story 
dwelling house in our town are built of this ma- 
terial. I think you cannot better serve your 
readers than by instructing them in the art of 
gravel building. It is far easier than to lay a 
commonly good stone fence, which neither the 
German nor I could have done.” 
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EMBARGO ON Hay.—The Maine Farmer re- 
ports that the War Department has issued 
special orders prohibiting the exportation of 
hay from that State, except for Government 
account. The immense supplies of hay re- 


quired for forage in the army makes this step 








necessary. The Government will purchase all 
hay not needed for consumption in the State, 
paying therefor a fixed rate per ton. Several 
large lots in process of shipment for Europe 
were recently taken possession of and immedi- 
ately forwarded to the army. The price paid is 
$26 per ton, for common pressed hay, and $32 
for Beater-pressed, the latter being preferred for 
transportation. See last volume, page 236. 
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Milk—Beef—Labor....II. 
sce ag 

ADAPTATION To THE LAND.—For whatever 
purpose cattle are raised, regard should be had 
to the character of the soil, the climate, and 
the topography of the country. Although the 
various breeds of cattle will maintain their pe- 
culiar characteristics for several generations, 
whether they be kept on the rich plains or 
rough and sparsely grassed mountains, yet as 
we all seek the greatest profit, we must know 
the adaptation of each breed to our own local- 
ity, and be guided accordingly in their selection. 

The adjective lordly has been well applied to 
the Short-horns—the breed which may be con- 
sidered as showing the greatest effects of culture. 
They are of the largest size, well boned, but not 
coarse, With small heads, large carcasses, straight 
backs, wide in the pelvis, deep in the flank, ma- 
turing very early, laying on flesh and fat with 
great rapidity, and when slaughtered, remarka- 
ble for the smallness of the offal. In order to 
exhibit these qualities in any thing like perfec- 
tion, they need good feed and plenty of it, all the 
time, shelter in cold weather—in fact, good sta- 
bling—and the better care they have, the more 
rapidly will they grow and fatten. There is no 
reason why the breed should not be perpetu- 
ated in perfection on the blue-grass pastures of 
the West, or in the clover and red-top of the 
rich intervals of the Middle States, and in 
other such choice spots as occur in the valley of 
the Connecticut, and elsewhere in New-Eng- 
land. As it is, within the past 50 years the 
Short-horns have been gradually disseminated 
more or less all over the United States and 
Canada, producing a great improvement up- 
on the common stock of the country. The 
“crades,” that is, half-bloods, quarter-bloods, 
etc., being the product of crossing the bulls 
upon common or half-blood cows, possess the 
external characters and feeding qualities of their 
sires to a great extent. 

Very different are the characteristics of the 
Devons (sometimes called North Devons, though 
the South Devons as such are not known in this 
country nor bred distinct in England.) They 
are much smaller, much more active, tougher, 
able to get a good living where a Short-horn 
would almost starve, not so early in coming to 
maturity, but being serviceable proportionately 
longer. The cows give richer milk than the 
Short-horns, and a good supply; they require 
less care, and with fair treatment remain pro- 
ductive and healthy to a great age. This breed 
adapts itself peculiarly to the rough parts of 
New England, and many portions of the Middle 
and Northwestern States—especially where the 
steers are used in the yoke or find a ready sale 
as working oxen. Their qualities in the yoke 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. When 
put to feed, they fatten rapidly, and many con- 
noisseurs think they furnish the most delicious 
beef which we ever have in our markets, 

The Ayrshires, Alderneys and Dutch cattle are 
peculiarly milk breeds, having been bred chiefly 
for Dairy purposes for many generations. The 
Dutch cattle are large, great milkers, slow and 





logy in their motions, good feeders, and are 
adapted for similar situations to the Short-horns. 
The Ayrshires are much more active, smaller, 
not above medium size, thrive in good pastur- 
age, but sustain themselves very well on “short 
commons.” They give large quantities of milk, 
but not rich in quality. The Alderneys are even 
more active than the Ayrshires, but are great 
eaters; they need therefore good and abundant 
pasturage, not of the juicy succulent sort, but 
sweet and fine. They are not adapted to general 
dairy use, but particularly for families keeping 
one, two, or three cows for their own use, or for 
dairies where very choice butter, a “ fancy ar- 
ticle,’ ismade. The oxen of these breeds are not 
esteemed, because too small for heavy work. 

The Herefords are adapted to a wider range of 
pasturage than the Short-horns, not so active 
as the Devons, but are large, excellent for beef, 
of not much account for the dairy, but good 
workers. They mature early, and of course like 
the Short-horns are most profitable on fat past- 
ures. On good fair farming land, any of the 
breeds will do well, but as we depart from this 
toward either extreme—toward the rich prairies 
and intervals, or sparse pasturage—we must ex- 
ercise judgment in selecting a proper class of 
cows, and suitable bulls for their improvement. 
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Profits of Sheep—Dog-laws. 
—_e— 

Sheep raisers have found the business very 
profitable for the past few seasons. Fine wool 
sheep have been in great demand, and immense 
numbers have gone westward from New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vermont. There bas 
been a very nearly equal demand for mutton 
breeds. The markets for wool and mutton 
have been good and the seasons favorable on 
the whole. A correspondent in Susquehanna 
Co., Pa., writes to the American <Agriculturist: 

“T know a farmer in the township of G, in 
this County, who had a flock of twenty-four 
sheep at the setting in of the winter of 1863-4. 
They all lived through and had a common in- 
crease in the spring. Immediately after shear- 
ing, a part of the wool was sold at what proved 
to be a low figure, but brought $37.60, and 28 
Ibs. was used in the family, which at the former 
price was worth $19.60. During the summer 
sheep and lambs were sold out of the flock to 
the amount of $35.00. All the above amounts to 
$92.20, and the flock now numbers 26. What is 
there that pays better than sheep? Yet the 
damage done and liable to be done by dogs de- 
ters many farmers from entering extensively in- 
to sheep raising. There has been a law passed 
within a few years past for this and several oth- 
er counties in this State, levying a tax on dogs; 
but the tax is so low that it has reduced the 
number of the dogs very little. The fund so 
raised goes to pay in whole or in part for sheep 
killed by dogs, any surplus going to the school 
fund. Now if every man who reads the Agri- 
culturist would interest himself in this matter 
and circulate petitions to the Legislatures of 
the several States for laws levying a tax so 
heavy that it would materially reduce the num- 
ber of dogs it would be far better for our country.” 

Our correspondent subjoins a form of petition 
which may be used in bringing the subject be- 
fore the law-makers of any of the States. 
There has notas yet been asingle State through- 
out which a good dog-law has been well en- 
forced. That the thing is not impracticable has 
been proved by the enforcement of dog-laws in 
certain counties, to the great advantage of the 
agricultural interest. The half-way work of 
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permitting towns or counties to legislate on the 
subject for themselves—that is to enforce a law 
against dogs, or not, according to whether the 
dog interest or the sheep interest is strongest, 
is making a farce of legislation. 
FORM OF PETITION. 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, of the State of .......seeeere ae 
The undersigned, inhabitants of the County of 
in the Biante Of 3 sc.ccc.s nce » Tee 


See Ne ; ! 
spectfully represent: That many of us suffer di- 


rectly and personally, and all of us indirectly, 
from the destruction of sheep by dogs, and that 
the ravages of dogs are so great as to be a seri- 
ous detriment to the prosperity of this State, by 
preventing farmers from entering largely into 
sheep raising. We therefore earnestly request 
your Honorable body to pass a law for the reg- 
istration of all dogs, imposing a tax upon every 
dog and dog pup of not less than one dollar, 
and upon every slut and slut pup of not less 
than five dollars; and at the same time urge 
that the law be so framed as not to be easily 
evaded, and that its accurate carrying out be se- 
cured by rigorous penalties, To this end your 
petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 
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The Sheep Mania. 
se 

For several years there has been a gradually 
increasing interest in sheep raising, which seems 
now to have reached nearly its height in a 
mania for paying most extravagant prices for 
fine wool sheep of different breeds. The rise 
and course of this mania—for such it now really 
amounts to—has been marked by much more 
cummon sense, practical views, than those which 
prevailed when the delicate little Saxony sheep 
sold for so much, and infused their next to 
worthless blood into most of the best flocks in 
the country. The exquisite fineness of their 
wool had been produced at the expense of 
the constitution of the breed, and the result of 
this extensive importation and dissemination of 
the Saxons in “this country was to degrade the 
vigor of our merino flocks, reduce the weight of 
the Heeces, not increasing the fineness in pro- 
portion, and on the whole greatly to discourage 
the efforts making for the improvement of our 
fine wool flocks. This taken in connection with 
the uncertainty of our tariff laws, was sufficient 
to bring the fine wool sheep into discredit. 

Now, however, it is very different. A breed 
of very great excellence has been virtually 
originated among us, and become extensively 
disseminated. This breed of American merinos 
we have before repeatedly alluded to—com- 
bining as it does the excellences of the Spanish 
merino, with larger size, better form, heavier 
fleece. It is not remarkable that upon the in- 
creased demand for wool, and the inflation of 
prices brought about by the war, the trade in 
sheep should have received a great impetus. At 
the same time almost, one of our enterprising 
breeders obtained at a World’s Fair in Germany 
the highest prizes for some of these same sheep, 
thus giving them a world-wide reputation, which 
brought to a certain extent a foreign demand, in 
addition to greatly increasing the demand for 
the American Merinos at home. We hear of 
sales of rams for $800, $1,000, $2.500, and ewes 
and lambs in proportion. It is even reported 





that Mr. Edwin Hammond, of Vermont, refused 
to take $10,000 for his ram “ Golden-drop.” 
Many people have taken to sheep raising who 
were entirely ignorant of the business, and 
every animal which had the look of a Merino 


a young man, with a good farm, well adapted 
to sheep culture, with a free capital of $50,000 
to $200,000 to start business, and withal hav- 
ing knowledge of farming, a good business edu- 
cation, and love for animals, wishes to begin to 
breed sheep, with a view-to establishing a flock, 
and making breeding and improvement of sheep 
a life-business, he can afford to pay very high 
prices for his original stock, and for such ani- 
mals as he deems, necessary to improve his 
flock in any important points. Others, who 
breed for the current profits less than for ulti- 
mate reputation, can not afford to pay these 
high prices. They will never get their money 
back, except in the cases of some owners of 
extensive flocks, upon which the influence of a 
few rams of good quality may be very great. 

In view of the fact that the use of well-bred 
males is the surest method of improving any of 
our domestic animals, it is safe to assume that 
there will constantly be a demand for good 
rams at remunerative prices. Sheep raising 
within easy reach of good markets ought to 
have reference to them, and to the production of 
flesh, rather than wool. The price which the 
coarser kinds of wool have brought the past 
season will impress this upon sheep breeders. 
So great has been the demand for certain grades 
of coarse wools that they have brought higher 
prices than superior grades of Merino and 
other fine wools, and have met with a much 
quicker and more advantageous market. The 
price of sheep for slaughter has been high, keep- 
ing pace fully with the cost of corn and hay, 
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What are Goats Good For ? 
ets 

“Good for nothing!” exclaims the down- 
town citizen, as he takes his airing along the 
_Avenues leading to the Park, and spies the 
beasts nibbling stramonium, dock, thistles, and 
other coarse herbs in the vacant lots. “A per- 
fect nuisance!” cries the up-town housekeeper 
as she ejects them forcibly from the front yard, 
or snubs their noses with a broom stick, when 
they are poked through the fence. Sheis about 
half right. An animal out of place és a nui- 
sance, as a plant out of place isa weed. A pig 
in a flower garden snuffing the perfume of 
mignonette and roses is decidedly objectionable, 
though he might be a gem of a brute thrusting 
his unjewelled snout into a. muck heap, and 
feasting upon larvee and bugs. 
There can be no doubt that the thousands of 
goats that roam unmolested in all the suburbs 
of our cities are great torments to all civilized, 
orderly citizens. They are thieves and burglars 
breaking into your premises at night, crawling 
through the smallest possible hole, and climb- 
ing over the most exemplary fences, You plant 
a favorite shrub in your yard, the gate is left 
open by some careless visitor, the goat enters, 
and your darling is stript in an hour of every 
thing that made it valuable. If it escape death 
not a flower bud is left upon it; and hardly a 
twig smaller than a pipe stem. You have goat 
tracks, filth, and destruction, instead of your 
pretty flowers. Unless you are a Christian 
very much subdued and resigned to earthly 
losses, you will have indignation and wrath, 
heart burning and harsh words for the poor 
Bridgets who pasture their untidy flocks on your 
green area. No doubt this nuisance ought to 
be abated as much as mad dogs. 
But the question has another aspect to the 
Squatter Sovereigns who rule in our suburbs. 
“Tn faith sir, the baste gives the richest of milk, 
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widout a sup of milk? Don’t ye see that the 
goat turns every praty peeling into milk, and it 
don’t cost me a penny.” Patrick’s view of the 
case from his side of the question is a very sen- 
sible one. These animals turn every fonl weed, 
and every waste of the shanty into wholesome 
food for his children, and their chubby cheeks, 
flaxen hair, and rolling blue eyes, full of frolic 
and fun, area good certificate for the alimentary 
value of the article. What does he care for the 
trouble his brutes give his rich neighbors ? 
Don’t he live in a free country, and don’t the 
grass grow for the good of every body, and 
wouldn’t the grass and weeds run to waste if 
his goats didn’t eat them? The goat is a very 
useful animal to the Squatter Sovereign, and he 
will not give up his chattels until the strong 
arm of the law compels him to. There ought 
to be a tax of ten dollars levied upon every goat 
kept upon New York island. Perhaps that 
would right this great public wrong. While 
the Squatters can get their three quarts of milk 
a day from each new milch goat, they will not 
be likely to give up their privilege. 

Among civilized people the goat is a useful 
pet for children—a sensible substitute for a dog, 
inasmuch as he draws a wagon better and don’t 
bite so hard. He does not get rabid and impart 
his virus to your child. If he butts him over, the 
fall is not apt to be dangerous, and rarely comes 
unprovoked. He is also a good substitute for a 
grub hoe and bush scythe. If you want clean 
work made with a rocky bush pasture, put in a 
flock of goats. You can sell your scythe for old 
iron. But before you make your investment in 
goats, please remember that they are death on 
fruit and ornamental trees as well as bushes, 
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Italianizing Bees in Box Hives, 
BY M. QUIMBY. 
Many bee keepers would introduce the Ital- 
ians in their apiaries, if it could be done with 
the box hive. I will give a method by which, 
with only one movable comb hive, a small 
apiary may be Italianized in a season. First, 
introduce an Italian queen into a colony in the 
movable comb hive. No matter about the bees 
being all changed; if the queen is inaugurated, 
it is all right. Drive out all the bees of some 
good stock into an empty hive, and set this on 
the stand. Take the hive from which the bees 
were driven, with its contents, to the stand of 
the one with the movable combs. Lift out 
the combs and shake or brush the bees down 
by the box hive, into which they will enter im- 
mediately. Now take the movable comb hive 
with contents to the other stand, and shake that 
colony into it, and you have simply traded 
hives for each colony, and each will carry on 
the operations of the hive, the same as if it had 
always been there. The one in the movable 
combs can now be controlled. After a few 
hours, when the bees have become quiet, take out 
the combs, find and destroy the common queen. 
In a week cut out all the queen cells, and in- 
troduce an Italian queen, and when she has 
filled the comb with eggs, four or five days 
after, this colony may be transferred also, The 
process may be continued until all are changed. 
The cells cut out being Italian, may be put into 
the rearing boxes to hatch. I have given this 
method—perhaps unseasonably—that it may 
be understood, and one or more movable comb 
hives be prepared before the season to operate, 
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and a greasy fleece has had a ready market. If 
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Some Notes on Potatoes. ~ 





Of late years new varieties of potatoes have 
multiplied with a rapidity only equalled by 
that of new grapes. Some of the varieties of 
comparatively recent introduction have been 
sufficiently tested to show that they possess de- 
cided merit, and deserve to be widely known. 
There is, perhaps, no crop more affected, in 

RS both quality and quan- 
tity, by the character of 
the soil and climate 
than the potato, and no 
kind can be said to be 
equally good in all lo- 
calities. The first re- 
quisite in a potato is, 
that it should cook dry 
and be of good flavor. 
If for marketing, it 
should be white-fleshed. 
There are some who dis- 
curd all yellow-fleshed 
potatoes as unworthy of cultivation—a con- 
clusion with which we cannot agree, Though 
potatoes of this character will not bring the 
highest price in the 
New York market, yet 
there are several hav- 
ing yellow flesh: which 
are valuable for the 
table, and on account 
of their farge yield, 
profitable varieties, The 
size and depth of the 
eyes are of importance, fT 
as in sorts with deeply 
set eyes there is great 
waste in peeling. The 
keeping qualities and | 
freedom from disease, 
as well as the produc- 
tiveness, are all import- . 
ant, and any variety Fig. 2—-garty snaw. 
deficient in these is unfit for a field crop, al- 
though a moderate bearer may possess other 
qualities which make it desirable as a garden 
sort. With potatoes, 
as with fruits, there 
is much confusion as 
to names,—a very 
widely disseminated 
variety often has sev- 
eral local names, and 
a well established 
name is frequently 
used to aid the sale 
of indifferent sorts. 
As it is difficult to 
describe varieties in 
a way that will allow 
them to be identified with any certainty, we have 
had engravings made which will give a much bet- 
ter idea than could be conveyed by any descrip- 
tion, however carefully written. The figures,from 
average specimens, are one half the natural size. 


Early Cottage, Fig.1: This is said to have origi- 
nated in Albany County, about the year 1858. 
The vine is very strong and vigorous. The 
yield is large, early, and the tuber keeps well. 


Early Shaw, Fig. 2: This was introduced to 
the cultivators around New York by one of our 
editors, who obtained it in Michigan. It is said 
to have originated there, in Lenawee county, 
and to be a seedling of the Mercer. Perhaps 











Fig. 3—SAMARITAN. 


some of our Michigan friends can give the true 





account of its origin. From the fact that there 
is an English potato known as Shaw’s Early, 
which is a favorite early kind in the London 
market, we had sup- 
posed that the story 
of their Michigan 
origin was an error, 
and that the English 
variety had been in- 
troduced into that 
State by way of Can- 
ada. As two Eng- 
lishmen, both of 
whom were familiar 
with the English 
sort, assure us that 
our Early Shaw is a 
very different potato from theirs, it seems prob- 
able that the variety did originate in Michigan, 
and that it unfortunately received a name which 
had already been bestowed upon another potato. 
The vines are not very vigorous, nor is the yield 
large, but the tubers are very uniform in size. 
For earliness and excellence, we have not seen 
its equal. Even when taken very young, the 
potatoes are of good quality. The skin is 
wholly or partially covered with a characteristic 
roughness. While its moderate yield will pre- 
vent its being a popular market sort, it is an ex- 
cellent variety for the family garden. Fig. 2 
gives the shape and also the comparative size. 

Early Samaritan, Fig. 3: This originated in 
the western part of New York. Is early and 
of good quality: does 
not yield as abundantly 
as the Early Cottage. 
Jackson’ White, Fig. 4: 
Supposed to be a seed- 
ling from the Carter, 
and to have origin- 
ated in Maine. It is one 
of the standard market 
varieties, and though ff 
not as early as either of Wii 
the preceding, its good 
quality, fair yield, and 
good keeping, make it 
deservedly popular. The 
form is more irregular 
than in the varieties al- 
ready enumerated, and 
its eyes are more deeply 
sunken. Though the 
flesh is slightly yellow- 
ish in the raw state, it 
is white when cooked. 

Fluke, Fig. 5: This 
is a remarkably neat-looking long potato, some- 
what flattened ; has a smooth skin, and eyes not 
deeply set. It is late, yields largely, and keeps 
well. A friend, who tries every variety of po- 
tato he can ob- 
tain, says that the 
Fluke “is the best 
potato in exist- 
ence.” It has 
not been grown 
} as yet extensively 
enough at the 
East for us to 
recommend it for 
general cultiva- 
tion, but at the 
West it is highly 
valued. It is dif- 
ficult to see how any potato can be better than 
a properly baked Fluke, as we have eaten it at 
the West, All potatoes have their quality more 





Fig. 4—JACKSON WHITE. 


Fig. 5.—FLUKE. 





Fig. 6—DOVER. 











or less injured by exposure to the light and air, 
but this variety is very delicate and more rapidly 
deteriorates from this cause than almost any 
other. It has been confounded with both the 
Prince Albert and the Mexican, both of which 
it resembles in form. Its eyes are less prominent 
than those of the Prince Albert, and the skin 
smoother than in the Mexican. 

Dover, Fig 6: A very marked variety, its large 
and deep-set eyes serving to distinguish it from 
all others. Where several eyes come together 
at the “seed,” or “blossom end,” the depres- 
sion and irregularity are even more striking 
than is shown in the figure. The other potatoes 
noticed above are white, while this has a light 
red or pinkish color. It is of excellent quality, 
but is late, though it may be eaten whenever 
the tubers are of sufficient size. As it is nota 
large cropper, and its form is not pleasing, it is 
not a good market sort, but by many it is pre- 
ferred to all others for their own family use. 
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Driving Horses and Oxen Together. 


—e— 


8S, Edwards Todd, writes to the Agriculturist: 
“In many parts of the country, horses are 
often hitched forward of oxen, when plowing, 
subsoiling, trenching, or performing many other 
kinds of farm or highway labor. Whether the 
driver be by the side of the oxen, or behind 
them, the horns and head of the ox on the 
near side, will often interfere with the reins; 
and if the driver is small in stature, the difticul- 
ty is increased still more. Moreover, a man can 
not drive horses as well, while he is traveling at 
one side, as he could if his reing were to go di- 
rectly back from the horse for a few feet. My 
practice has been, when accustomed to drive a 
yoke of oxen and a span of horses together, to 
fasten a piece of board, to the front of the ox- 
yoke, with four wood screws—as shown in the 
accompanying engraving—through the holes 
near the top of which, the reins are allowed 
to play. The board is about one foot long, 
and six inches wide; and the holes for the lines 
not less than oneand a fourth inches diameter, 
and reamed out sothat the lines would play 
easily back and forth through them. Whena 
man uses Only one horse in front of a yoke of 
oxen—as many farmers are accustomed to do— 
this simple contrivance for holding the lines in 
place, will always be found very convenient ; it 
can be easily removed, when it is not needed. 
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“An Important Discovery. 
ae 
A New Era in the Manufacture of Sugar—A Prom- 
ised Revolution in Commerce—A Golden Road 
to Wealth.” 

Such is the heading of an article, which orig- 
inated in Buffalo, and is copied into papers in 
various parts of the country. The article goes 
on to tell how one Prof. F. W. Goessling has 
discovered a process for obtaining sugar and 
syrup from Indian corn, that at least three and 
a half gallons of syrup are obtained from a bush- 
el of corn, with “an equivalent amount of gran- 
ulated first quality sugar,”"—if any one can tell 
how much this is. We learn that a company 
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has been formed and has purchased the patent 
for $600,000. There being a “ Company,” there 
will be stock to sell and many people will be 
gold. Starch sugar is an old story,—making 
cane sugar from it is altogether another matter. 
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A Talk About Grass,...-1st Article. 


—— 
Several requests have been made for a series 
of articles upon the various grasses in cultivation. 
Although grasses are among our most common 
as well as most useful plants, there is a great 
lack of definite knowledge concerning them, 
and the same grass is in different parts of the 
country known by different names, or the 
same name is applied to very different specics, 
The ordinary grasses are readily recognized by 
farmers, but if asked to describe Red-top or 
Blue-grass in a way that would 
enable another to know them, 
they would find it a rather diffi- 
cult matter. The leaves and 
stems of the different kinds of 
grass are so much alike, that it 
is very difficult to give such de- 
scriptions of them as would en- Fig. 1. 
able a person to recognize them by any pe- 
culiarities these present, and we are obliged 
to go to the flowers to find those distingushing 
marks which will allow us to identify the differ- 
ent sorts with any certainty. Unfortunately, the 
flowers of grasses are very small, and so unlike 
the flowers of other plants in appearance, that 
they are at first sight rather difficult to under- 
stand. Still, with the aid of some enlarged 
drawings, we hope to 
show the structure of 
the grass flowers, and 
then it will not be diffi- 
cult to trace it out in the 
grass itself. Let us be- 
gin the study with a 
head of Timothy, which 
can readily be pulled 
out of almost any hay- 
mow. The head con- 
sists of numerous little 
chaffy bodies, closely 
placed around the stalk ; 
these are the flowers. 
Carefully remove a por- 
tion of them from the 











Fig. 2. 


head and spread them out on a piece of white 


paper. Those which have not been broken 
up in the removal will appear like fig. 1, and 
consist of two chaffy scales, folded together 
and very much compressed or flattened, fur- 
nished upon the back with bristly hairs, and 
each terminated by a 
stiff bristle or awn. 
Fig. 1 is what is cal- 
led a spikelet ; the two 
scales are glumes. It 
will be noticed that 
one of these glumes 
is outside of, and folds 
over and coyers the 
edges of the other, 
and that the inner one 
isattached to the min- 
ute stalk a little high- 
er up than the other, 
as will be seen in examining the real flow- 
er, though it can not easily be shown in the 
drawing. In describing a grass, the glumes are 





Fig. 3. 


spoken of as lower and upper. In order to see 
what is inside of the glumes they must be care- 
fully separated. This is best done by means of 





two needles, fixed in @i¢> 
small wooden han- ’ 
dles, to answer as 
pickers. In examin- 
ing a fresh grass it is 
easy to spread the 
glumes apart, but the y 
dried specimen must — 
be soaked awhile in a 
little water; this will 
make the glumes flex- 
ible and allow them 
to spread as in a, 3, 
fig. 2, Within the 
glumes are two other smaller scales, ¢, d, fig. 2, 
of a more delicate texture, which are cal- 
led palee, In the figure they are shown de- 
tached, or lifted out of the glumes. The pales 
have the same position with relation to each 
other as the glumes; that is, one is outer and 
lower, and the other inner and upper. The 
upper one is almost always smaller than the 
other, and is usually marked with two lines 
(nerves) running through it, while the lower one 
has from one to several of these nerves. The 
shape and markings of the glumes and palee 
serve to distinguish species. In the case of the 
Timothy,the bristle-pointed and flattened glumes 
and the delicate small pales are characters by 
which it is readily recognized. Within the 
palce are the pistil and stamens, which will be 
described presently. Examine now a spikelet 
of Red-top, fig. 3. Here 

we have a similar ar- 

rangement of parts, / 
though they differ in 
shape and relative size. 
The lower and upper 
glumes, a, and Bb, are 
without the __ bristle- 
points and hairs of the 
Timothy, while the pa- 
lege are more unequal in 
size, the lower one, ¢, 
being much longer than 
the upper one, d.—Fig 4 
gives the parts ofa Red-top flower all separated 
from one another; a, b, lower and upper glumes ; 
c,d, lower and upper palez, while the stamens 
and pistil are shown above. In the dry speci- 
men it will be difficult to make out the stamens 
as they are delicate and readily broken. They 
are shown in figs. 2 and 3, ate, e, and consist 
of an oblong case or anther, supported by a 
very slender thread or filament. The anthers 
of the Timothy are light purple and make the 
head quite showy when in flower. The sta- 
mens are also shown in fig. 4. The pistil, as 
seen in fig. 4, is a little egg-shaped body, which 
is the ovary and will become the grain, with 
two feathery appendages, the styles, proceeding 
from its upper portion. These styles are also 
seen in figs, 2 and 3.—In fig. 4, a couple of 
small scales are shown just below the stamens 
and pistil, which in a popular account of grass 
structure may be left out of consideration. The 
examples here given are among the simplest 
forms of grass-flowers; if the description of 
them seems dry, the looking out of the parts in 
the real specimen will be found interesting. 
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Road Scraper—R. I. Bent or Blue Grass. 
cage 

An active farmer friend of ours in Rhode Isl- 

land, often urged to furnish for the Agriculturist 

some of his practical notions, writes: “ Rather 

than write, I would like to mix up a kettle of 

hot paint and apply to the wood work of my 
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Fig. 4. 














CONVENIENT ROAD SCRAPER. 


new road scraper—or see whether a pair of sled- 
runners can be got out of a “crook,” I cut 
yesterday—or rub over the hams and shoulders 
again—or pack the sausages in snow—or ride 
up to Greene, the sawyer, and stir him up 
about that stuff for a portable fence—or sharp- 
en the wood saws—or drive the oxen to the 
village for shoes—or forty things beside. Ac- 
tion forever! General Grant (God bless him !) 
will find his pastime, after the war, in clearing 
up a stump or Canada thistle farm, I'll warrant. 
My mind will run back in spite of me to that 
road scraper. Let us work it out. 

ROAD SCRAPER. 

“There is no patent upon this tool, I believe, 
and it can be built by any one who can make an 
ox-yoke. A chestnut or oak log, of 2 feet or so 
in diameter and 6 feet long, is worked out in 
the manner indicated in the cut, with a twist, 
gaining about a foot in the six feet length—so 
that when the tongue, which is inserted diagon- 
ally, is in the yoke ring, the right-hand end will 
meet the ground like a plowshare, while the 
other falls away to the rear with a twist like a 
mould board. It is faced with an old saw plate, 
and is good for raising the road bed of a new 
road, or for smoothing the ruts of an old one. 
Large staples are inserted on the share or 
tongue to receive handles. It.is a combination 
of scraper and- plow.....Since writing the 
above I have applied a hot coat of gummy, 
cheap linseed oil and redding to the wood 
work, and mean to give it two more, 

R. I. BENT IDENTICAL WITH KY. BLUE GRASS. 

“The farms of Rhode Island have a grass 
which they call “R. I. Bent.” It is highly 
prized as a pasture grass upon lighter soils, 
making a compact, permanent and productive 
sod, under very ordinary conditions of fertility, 
and is used for lawns. I have studied it among 
Naragansett farmers for four seasons past, 
using my eyes and asking lots of questions. 

Shas. L. Flint, in his ‘Grasses and Forage 
Plants,’ classes it with Red top—for which I 
can find no foundation. All the information I 
can collect from my seighbors, points to a very 
common grass, of habits and appearance identi- 
cal with what Mr. Flint calls ‘Green Meadow 
Grass, June Grass, Common Spear Grass, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, &c. (Poa pratensis), and says it 
grows all over the Northern States. This grass 
is a great favorite with me. I find it in all hand- 
some roadside or pasture sod in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and during a recent journey 
through New-York State I found my old ac- 
quaintance in all directions. Near Canandaigua, 
hearing a farmer boasting of a field he had in 
Blue Grass, I was at some pains to verify the 
familiar matted aftermath under this name. It 
is not easily eradicated from land, nor easily in- 
troduced; that is, if you plowan old pasture 
or meadow containing it, and take off a crop or 
two of grain or potatoes, manuring lightly, seed 
enough will be left in the land to bring in the 
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old sod again in the course of two or three years. 
On the other hand, if sowed on very rich land, 
with spring grain and other grass seed, it would 
be choked out by the greater luxuriance of the 
other seed. I would sooner risk the seed 
bushed in upon an old meadow where Timothy 
and clover were failing, or alone in September. 
Almost every farmer has this grass, and such as 
graze sandy and gravelly land can well afford 
to cultivate it. I propose sending you a sod of 
“R.L Bent” next summer, in bloom. If we 
can drop some of the above namesall the better.” 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
Expensive Shelter. 
—_——_e— 

In a recent trip over the Harlem Railroad, I 
saw sights that made me feel quite at home, and 
ashamed of my birth place. Connecticut ideas 
must have emigrated long ago across Byram 
River, and established themselves in Westches- 
ter, Putnam, Dutchess and Columbia coun- 
ties, and it had been fortunate for the country 
if they had stopped east of the Hudson. Snow 
covered the ground, and a bleak northwester 
swept over hill and valley, There stood the 
cattle by the stack yard, working oxen, steers, 
cows heavy with calf, and heifers; their feet 
drawn up close together; their backs arched; 
their hair erect—shaking pictures of discomfort 
and misery. They were not just let out of the 
barn for an airing; for there was the pitchfork 
sticking in the hay, showing that they had been 
foddered there, and the bare spots upon the 
ground, where they had lain down, melting the 
snow under them. These were unmistakable 
signs that these cattle took the air for twenty- 
four hours in the day, without respect to ther- 
mometer or weather guage. 

I wanted to get out of the cars, and take the 
owner by the throat, and say to him, “ You 
miserable Connecticut sinner, what do you mean 
by tormenting these dumb brutes in this way? 
Do you ever go to church? Doyou read your 
Bible, touching the ‘merciful man showing 
mercy to his beast ?” Do you ever read Shake- 
speare to learn that the ‘quality of mercy is not 
strained?” Yours is strained so tight that it 
never gets out of you, and you torment these 
poor creatures with the slow tortures of frost 
and tempest.” 

Is it not astonishing that farmers will prac- 
tise this barbarity, after all that has been said in 
the Agriculturist and other papers against it for 
the last dozen years and more? Is it nota 
marvel that close-fisted farmers, with a keen 
scent for the fraction of a copper in trade, will 
waste hundreds of dollars.in this wretched slip- 
shod custom? If any thing is demonstrated in 
the experience of our enterprising farmers, it is 
the economy of stabling cattle in the winter, 
from November to April. At least one-third of 
the fodder is saved by it, and the cattle come 
out in much better condition. 

What would be thought of the wisdom of a 
farmer who should build a separate small barn 
for every animal upon his farm, instead of build- 
ing one large one to accommodate the whole ? 
It would be a terrible waste of lumber, and a 
monument of his folly. Yet he might better do 
this than to attempt to shelter and warm each 
by itself at the stack-yard, by superabundant 
hay. What would be thought of the man who, 
instead of building his little barns with lumber, 
should make them of the best hay, thatched 
from top to bottom? Yet this is just what the 
farmer is doing who follows this barbarous cus- 





in the shape of fodder, instead of outside in the 
shape of shelter. The hay is consumed by slow 
combustion to keep up the animal heat, and 
how much of it goes, you may judge, who have 
watched the consumption of fuel on a zero 
night to keep up the heat of a room. If the an- 
imal does not have hay enough, the flesh and 
fat gathered in summer, go to make up the de- 
ficiency, and the creature pines, the ribs stick 
out, the hide grows rough and bristling. The 
brute is tortured, and the owner’s purse depleted. 
Make an estimate of the loss of this barbarism. 
If it takes two tons of good hay to winter a cow 
in a barn, it takes three to carry her through at 
the stack. With hay at thirty dollars a ton, here 
is a dead loss of thirty dollars. With ten cows 
the loss is three hundred dollars, to say nothing 
of the diminished milk, butter and cheese next 
summer. Is not hay applied at the stack-yarda 
very expensive shelter? CONNECTICUT. 
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What a Patriotic Woman Can Do. 


——@—— 








The beautiful picture, ‘“ Farmer Folks in War 
Time,” published last month, was no mere fancy 
sketch. Numerous letters received at the 4g- 
riculturist office show that the women of Ameri- 
ca are worthy descendants of their heroic grand- 
mothers, who gave their husbands, sons and 
brothers to their country, and themselves filled 
the vacant places in the more peaceful, but not 
less important, fields at home. Below we give 
extracts from a beautiful and touching letter by 
such a woman. The hand writing and general 
style evince high culture and refinement, but 
these have only brightened, not impaired the 
strength of character exhibited :—“ My husband 
and self were both teachers until house duties 
called me out of the school room. Having a 
great taste for rural occupations, we rented a 
farm one mile from town, and while my hus- 
band pursued his school duties, I spent my time 
in farming on a very small scale. Thus happily 
the time wore on, until our country was reeling 
in the agonies of this dreadful rebellion. At the 
beginning of the war, we gave up our only two 
brothers, who, thank God, have lived through 
the fearful three years of service, and returned 
home this fall from Atlanta. As the thousands 
of men were called out, the deep love of my 
husband for his family held him back, but pat- 
riotism filled his manly breast to overflowing ; 
neither night nor day could he rest until he too 
went forth in answer to his country’s call. One 
year ago last August he was commissioned as 
Captain of Co. E, Fifth United States Colored 
Infantry. Through all the hardships of their 
vigorous campaign he led his men unshrinking- 
ly, as his many fellow officers testify, without 
one murmur. After he entered the army we 
bought the farm which we had rented, and he 
left me as the manager, unbiased and free to do 
as I thought best. I hired ahand, and to the 
best of my ability, and by the aid of the Agricul- 
turist, I succeeded pretty well, considering the 
terrible agony of suspense that racked my soul 
through all those days of terrible assaults upon 
the works of Petersburg. He kept me up by 
his words of hope, love and cheer, and willingly 
I labored, until my labor became a pleasure, to 
lift the heavy payments at the appointed time, 
and make as many improvements as possible 
before his return. It was joy to gather around 
our new house that whichI knew would please 
him. In the spring I paced the long rows of 
eight acres, dropping all the corn, in order that 
it might be in season. To be sure there were 


tom. The thatch is applied inside of the animal | frequent showers, but I managed to scare away 








the clouds with the ‘family umbrella,’ and I 
have a nice little crop of corn of near 200 bush- 
els. My farm lies in the edge of a large white 
oak swamp, and needs drainage very much, 
which, as yet, I have not been able to give it to 
any great extent. Twelve acres of meadow 
were cut, and two acres of oats. Last winter I 
had my ground put in excellent order, and 
helped to plant out a choice orchard of apple, 
pear—-dwarf and standard—and cherry trees, laid 
out in quincunx style. A new stable floor was 
laid; timber for a new wood-house, 20 by 28 
feet, was cut, hauled and sawed, the house 
erected and nearly finished. I raised 3 acre of 
sorghum, stripped and cut it myself, and have 
the pleasure of a nice barrel of molasses, 
Fences were reset, and when I thought the 
work was going on too slowly, I donned my 
bonnet, and tried my hand at helping to set 
stakes and build a new fence. I do not wish to 
boast of my feeble efforts, but these were my 
employments the last year, while my soldier 
Captain was risking his life in his country’s 
warfare. While digging my fifty-two bush- 
els of potatoes, and gathering my pump- 
kins, etc., etc., my thoughts were far, far away! 
Seapae On the 28th of July my husband was 
mortally wounded, He lived nine hours, and then 
gave up his noble spirit to God, for the sake 
of our Country, Union and Liberty. His body 
was embalmed and sent home. Oh! that com- 
ing home—my heart is broken, but 1 have 
three little children, for whom I know I must 
labor yet a little longer. My hopes are now all 
in Heaven; but although earth has grown dull 
and lonely, I love my country none the less, but 
all the more for the sacrifice of all that made life 
dear to me. Heavy debts are hanging over me, 
but patient creditors are favoring me. In doing 
for my little family, I hope I am serving my 
country as every patriotic woman should do, iu 
trying to raise food for the ‘thousands in the 
field,’ and the thousands more to go.” 
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Tim Bunker’s Raid Among the Pickle 
Patches, 
eo 

Mr. Eprror:—“ What is in the wind now ?” 
asked Seth Twiggs, as Mrs. Bunker and I start- 
ed off down the Shadtown road. 

“Smoke,” said I, as Seth pulled out his stump 
of a pipe, and blew a puff into the air like a 
small locomotive just firing up. Old Black 
Hawk has n’t been used much lately, and he went 
off considerable gay, as we struck the turnpike 
on Seth Twiggs’ corner. Seth did not follow his 
big-bellied Dutch pipe a great while, but fell 
back upon his own tried and trusty clay stump. 
It is mighty hard for old dogs to learn new 
tricks, and Seth is one of ’em. My letter agin 
tobacco didn’t have any more effect on him, 
than peas rattling on a tin pan. 

“Well, I didn’t mean that,” said Seth, 
“ Where are you gwine ?” 

“JT am going down to Shadtown, to take the 
boat,” said I. 

“Then where?” asked Seth, perseveringly. 

“ And then to New York, and up into West- 
chester county, visiting. And if any of the 
neighbors get into a quarrel, jest tell’em they’d 
better make up, for I shan’t be back under a 
week, and there won't be any court.” 

You see the way it came about was this:— 
Sally got a letter a few weeks ago from her 
cousin, who married Noadiah Tubbs, thirty 
years ago, and moved off to Westchester. 
Cousin Esther and Sally used to be about as 
thick as blackbirds in the pie, before they were 
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married, but haven’t met often of late. She 
hadn’t more than read the letter, when she said: 

“Timothy, it is a dozen years since I have 
seen Esther, and she used to be the best friend 
I had before I found you. And if you feel as 
if you could spare the time, I should like to go 
down and see her this winter?” 

“ Agreed,” says I. And we got ready and 
started off the next week. 

Noadiah Tubbs (they call him Diah, for short, 
and sometimes, Uncle Di,) lives on the banks 
of the Bronx, about a dozen miles from the 
city. He is what they call in Hookertown a 
case, or hard customer. How in this world 
Esther came to marry him I never could see, 
and Iam alittle more than ever in the dark about 
it since our visit. Perhaps he’s grown worse 
since he got married, or else I’ve grown better. 
I ought to be a good deal better after living so 
many years with Sally Bunker. At any rate, 
Diah and I seemed to be farther apart than 
ever. Why! the creature don’t go to meeting 
more’n once a year, and then it is when he is 
going to be put up for representative or sheriff, 
when he thinks, may be, he'll get a few votes 
from church people, if he goes to meeting. I 
am sorry to say there is rather a bad state of 
morals all round Diah’s neighborhood. The 
Westchester sinners, from what I see of ’em, are 
not a bit better than Hookertown sinners, 
The folks don’t seem to have much idea of 
Sunday, exeept as a day of visiting, hunting, 
and fishing. Rum-holes are plenty, and I guess 
this state of morals accounts partly for the fact 
that Diah Tubbs has so run down to the heel. 

But you need not suppose that Uncle Di is a 
fool, because he uses rather coarse language, 
and goes to the tavern oftener than he ought to. 
He is a pretty fair farmer, or would have been 
called so a dozen years ago. He knows a heap 
about raising cucumbers, which they call pickles 
in all this region. Whether they have heard 
that the world uses any thing else besides 
cucumbers for pickles, I couldn’t say. I used 
to think, before I took to writing for the paper, 
that I had learned about all I could on farming 
matters, but I find, as I go about, that every 
region has some new kink in farming, some 
special crop that I’ve never paid much attention 
to. All around Diah’s they grow cucumbers by 
the thousand. Almost every farmer near a 
railroad depot puts in an acre or two,-and gets 
about as much clean cash from the patch as he 
does from the rest of the farm. 

I see very soon that Uncle Di knew some 
things that I did n’t, and as I wanted to learn I 
got him started the first evening after I got to 
his house, on his favorite topic, raising pickles, 
There was a large dish of apples on the table 
when we began, but not many of ’em left 
when we got through. Says I, “What do 
your folks call this the pickle crop for?” 

“Wal,” said Diah, “Idon’t zacktly know, 
but guess it’s ’cause its shorter than cowcum- 
ber, May be it’s ’cause they grow ’em more for 
the pickle factories than to eat up fresh.” 

“To they have factories for this husiness ?” 

“Sartain, big five story house over the river, 
where they make ’em up by the million.” 

‘“‘And how many pickles do you suppose 
they raise in your town ?” 

“Wal, I could not tell, but it is an awful 
sight—enough to sour the crop of dll creation, 
you'd think, if you should happen to be here in 
August, and see’em going down to the depot. 
Most every farmer goes into it more or less, and 
would raise a great many more if he could get 
help just when he wanted it.” 

“How do you prepare the land for this crop ?” 








“Wal, there ain’t much of a knack about 
that. I fix it pretty much as I would for corn, 
only I take more pains to make it mellow and 
light. Ifa green sward, it must be harrowed thor- 
oughly, and the lighter you leave it the better.” 

“Ts there any particular advantage in having 
the land fresh ?” 

“T never could see as it made much differ- 
ence. Neighbor Bussing has’em on the same 
land sometimes three years running. I ’spect 
more ’pends upon the dung than any thing else, 
and where you have pickles, you calculate to 
manure pretty high, and a good deal is left over 
for the second year.” 

“ What kind of manure do you use ?” 

“ Any I happen tohave in the yard. It wants 
to be well rotted, and if ain’t fine I fork it over 
until I make it so. Coarse stuff won’t answer.” 

“Flow much, and how do you apply it?” 

“Tf I have plenty of manure, and I believe in 
that article if I don’t in any thing else, I spread 
on a good lot broadcast, and plow it in. I don’t 
‘spose the crop gets the whole the first year. 
Then I puta good heapin shovelfull in the hill.” 

“ And how far apart are the hills ?” 

“T run the furrows pretty deep, just four and 
ahalf feet apart both ways, and make the hill at 
the crossing. One man drops the manure, and 
another follows with a hoe, mixing it a little 
with the soil, and covering it an inch or two.” 

“What time do you plant” 

“When I raise for nothing but pickes, I plant 
about the last week in June.” 

“ Suppose it is adry time. What then?” 

“T give the manure a good soaking. It is 
pretty important to have the seed come right 
up. You see the cowcumber is of such a nature 
that if it gets sot, it is of no use to try to start 
‘em. ‘You must push’em right along.” 

“ And what variety do you plant?” 

“We ain’t got any pertikelar name for ’em. 
They ain’t Clusters, nor London Greens, nor 
Russians. I guess they are a sort of mixture, 
for every man raises his own seed.” 

“Ts there any particular knack in doing that?” 

“Yes there is. More ’n half the battle lies in 
raising the seed. I tried some seed I got in the 
city once, and didn’t have any luck atall. It 
won’t do to take the odds and ends for seed. If 
you want a lot of pot-bellies and nubbins, plant 
the seed of such, and you'll get’em. I general- 
ly take the cucumbers that grow on the second 
and third joint, and let them ripen for seed, and 
don’t allow any body else to see to’em. I put 
’em where I can find ’em in the summer.” 

“How many do you have in a hill ?” 

“T plant from five to ten, and thin out at hoe- 
ing time to five or six.” 

“How many times do you hoe ?” 

“T cultivate and hoe but once, and it is pretty 
important that that should be done at just the 
right time. A day too late makes a great deal 
of extra work. I run a plow about three times 
between the rows just before the vines fall over 
and begin to run, then dress out with a hoe.” 

But I see that I can’ tell you all that Uncle 
Diah said in this letter, and if your readers’ 
teeth are not all set on edge, next month I’]l 
give ’em some more pickles. 

Hookertown, Conn., Yours to command, 
Jan. 5th, 1865. Timotuy Bunker Esq, 
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AN IN-poor SMOKE Hovse.—Whoever wants 
a cheap and convenient smoke-house, let him 
make it while building his kitchen chimney. 
After carrying the chimney up to the chamber 
floor, or the garret if preferred, build a tight 
closet of brick, well plastered, adjoining the 
chimney and connected with it by openings at 








the bottom and top. Ifthe hight of the kitchen 
is high enough to cool off the smoke from the 
fire below before it reaches the closet (for you 
don’t wish to fry the hams just yet,) the smoke 
may be diverted into the closet from the flue 
just above the ceiling, and then let off into the 
chimney again through an opening at the top. 
Otherwise a small fire must be made in the. 
closet. Of the material for making the smoke, 


‘we prefer corn-cobs, or maple, or hickory saw- 


dust. Such a smoke chamber will not only be 
handy in all weathers, and safe from thieves, 
but furnish an excellent place for keeping 
hams and dried beef in summer, An occasion- 
al smoke can be made, or a rubbing over with 
fine pepper may be given to keep away vermin, 
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One Acre Enough—Sometimes, 








An “Ex-Market Gardener” gives to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist the following illustrations of 
what can be done on a small piece of land, 
by hard work and high manuring. The story 
looks large, but we do not doubt its truth: 

“On a fertile acre, within sight of Trinity 
Church steeple, New York, but in the ‘be- 
nighted land of Jersey, lives a man whom, 
not to offend his modesty, I will call ‘John 
Smith.’ John’s neat cottage and acre cost him, 
some eight years ago, $3,000-—now worth $6,000. 

“In the spring of 1864, he planted on his 
acre 12,000 Early Wakefield cabbage plants, 
which, by the first week in July, were sold in 
the New York markets, at $8 per 100, for $960 
Between the rows of cabbage were planted, at 
the same time, 18,000 Silesia lettuce plants, 
which, at $1.50 per 100, brought $270. Both 
crops were cleared off by 12th July, the ground 
again thoroughly plowed and harrowed, and 
planted with 40,000 celery plants, which were 
sold before Christmas of same year, at $3 per 
100, for $1,200, making the total receipts $2,430. 

His expenses were: “Manure $150; keep of 
horse, $300; interest on $6,000, $420; hired 
labor, $400; incidental outlay, $100; amount- 
ing in all to $1,370, which deducted from the 
receipts gave him the net profit of $1,060. 

“John is only a common-place man. Some 
might call him a clod-hopper. He has no par- 
ticular skill, no great share of “ brains ”—his 
only prominent quality is untiring industry; 
but it would be difficult for any one, no matter 
how endowed with skill or brains, to make 
more of an acre than he has done. 

“Another more ambitious friend, who thinks 
ten acres no more than enough, has, with 
nearly the same crop, laid himself liable to pay 
Uncle Sam’s 5 per cent. from his income on his 
‘truck patch,’ his profits having been this 
season, on ten acres of land, $5,700, over and 
above household expenses, Both of the above 
are exceptional cases, their grounds being in the 
very highest state of cultivation. But it is a 
fact beyond all question, that in what is known 
as the ‘Communipaw district’ the net profits per 
acre, for the past three years, have averaged $500. 

“No greater mistake can be made, either by 
farmer or gardener, than spreading himself 
over a large surface. The market gardeners of 
New Jersey, in the vicinity of New York, cul- 
tivate from one to fifteen acres each, The most 
successful are those who have been content 
with six or eight acres. I believe their success 
will bear favorable comparison with that of 
the Long Islanders, whose farm-gardens contain 
from ten to one hundred acres each. As a 
class, they are hard-working and frugal, and 
all who have weathered the storm during the 
past dozen years are now independent,” 
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Thus far the winter has been remarkable for 
the long continuance of sleighing. No un- 
usually heavy snow storms have occurred, but 
the falls have been so timed that the winter 
roads have mostly remained in admirable order. 
Family rides and pleasure parties have made 
the otherwise dreary hours bright with enjoy- 
ment; it has been spring time in the social 
world, if not in the almanac. No field repays 
cultivation better than the home circle. It can 
scarcely be too often urged that the children 
should expect and find greater enjoyment in 
the company of their parents and each other, 
than among strangers. The winter season is 
especially the time to strengthen home attach- 
ments, because so many attractions abroad are 
offered, and the comparative leisure gives better 
opportunity for recreation. Books, papers, and 
games within doors, rides in the family sleigh, 
and other out-door pleasures, may and should 
leave memories so bright that, in after years, 
the hearts of the children will ever turn with 
strong yearnings to the old homestead. The 
commandment, “ Honor thy father and mother,” 
will be rendered easy of performance, if parents 
do not neglect this essential part of duty. 
—1 a 





Coat Asnes.—Let any one doubting the 
value of hard coal ashes for manure, try them 
for walks. Dig out the soil three or four inches 
deep, throw into the bottom any coal cinders, 
»yster shells, small stones, or other rubbish, for 
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a foundation; then put on the ashes. Roll 
them, and the walk will be smooth, hard, and 
dry. If this does not quite satisfy one’s taste, 
let him just put an inch or two of fine gravel 
over the ashes; then roll smooth and _ solid. 
No wind will spoil such a walk, nor will it be 
muddy. It is the cheapest of good walks. 


ye 
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A Live Farmers’ Club—Sorghum in Mass, 
ee 

The Springfield Republican publishes some 
of the doings of the wide-awake Farmers’ Club, 
of Wapping, in Deerfield, Mass. Weekly 
meetings are held at a school-house, which are 
regularly attended during winter and spring, 
by both sexes, At a recent meeting, “ Sorghum 
Culture” was under consideration. Last year 
sorghum seed was received by the club from 
the Department at Washington, and Mr. Hiram 
Root offered to be at the expense of machinery 
for producing syrup, if some dozen others 
would each raise small plots, and give him half 
the product for manufacturing. The plan was 
agreed to, and the machinery, consisting of mill 
and evaporator, were procured from Mansfield, 
Ohio. Five or six acres of the cane were raised. 
The results of the different plots were various, 
but the whole was sufficiently remunerative to 
encourage future trials. Mr. Root produced 
154 gallons of thick, heavy syrup, from three- 
fourths of an acre. This account indicates the 





value of farmers’ clubs, and also shows the ad- 
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yance being made in Sorghum culture. Many 
similar successful experiments were made in 
new localities last summer, and the day seems 
not far distant when the whole land will be 
sweetened with this northern home-grown syrup. 


How a Pioneer Established an Orchard. 
a 

Mr. I. W. Rollins removed from New Eng- 
land to Minnesota, in 1855. At that time the 
locality where he settled was entirely new, 
there being no land under cultivation in his 
neighborhood. He did not wait until he could 
afford to invest in fruit trees before he provided 
for an orchard, but sowed apple seeds the first 
spring. In three years he had trees ready to 
plant in the orchard, and in four years more 
gathered his first fruit. He has now a healthy, 
thrifty orchard of 300 trees just coming into 
bearing. Many persons after they establish a 
new farm wait more than nine years before they 
are ready to plant an orchard of young trees, and 
then several years more for it to yield returns. 
A little providence at the beginning in starting 
the seedlings, a little skill in budding or graft- 
ing, and care in setting and protecting the young 
trees, are all that is needed to soon give the poor- 
est settler in new countries a valuable orchard. 





Pee i 

TuE too frequent use of authority impairs it. 
If thunder were continuous it would excite no 
more sensation than the noise of a grist-milL 











- ducts fit for the food of animals. 
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Fig, 1.—BUTTERFLY FLOWER. 


Some Curious Vegetable Forms, 


All plants are engaged in performing the same 
general work—that of converting the crude ele- 
ments of the earth and air into organized pro- 
This might 
have been done equally well had the plants 
been made all of the same form, instead of with 
that great variety which now surrounds us. 
The study of plants shows us the wonderfully 
varied means employed to attain the same end. 
Though all the parts of plants show great diver- 
sity in form, this is most 
strikingly seen in the flower, 
in which every conceivable 
modification of shape as well 
as of color, is wrought. 
Among the most interesting 
flowers are those which re- 
semble more or less closely 
some kinds of animals, The 
Calceolarias, looking very like large fat spiders, 
and the common Canary-bird flower (Zropeolum 
peregrinum), which by the aid of a little imagi- 
nation looks like a bird, are 
among the more common of 
\, these curious forms. To see 
) the most striking ones we must 
go to the rare collections of the 
hot-houses, where among the 
members of the Orchis Family 
will be found flowers of strange 
shapes and brilliant colors. 
The Dove-flower of Central America, which has 
what appears like a beautiful little white dove 
nestling within it, was figured in these columns 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 








a few years ago, and 
we now give a draw- 
ing of the equally re- 
markable Butterfly- 
flower, Oncidium pa- 
pilio, This plant is a 
native of Trinidad, 
and like many others 
of the same family it 
is an Zpiphyte, i.e., it 
grows upon other 
plants, to which it at- 
taches itself by closely 
clinging roots, and 
draws its nourish- 
ment from the air. 
The engraving shows 
a cluster of the bulbs 
of the plant upon a 
piece of a limb, one of 
them bearing leaves. 
On account of the 
great length of its 
stem, the flower can 
not be shown in its 
proper position, but 
is cut off and shown 
lower. The whole is 
drawn about half the 
natural size. There are 
some insects which 
very closely resemble 
leaves, and it would 
seem that to balance 
the account, Nature 
had made this flower 
as much like an in- 
sect as possible. It 
resembles a butterfly 
not only in shape, but 
in its brilliant colors, 
and the illusion is the greater from its being 
perched upon a very slender stem, so that when 
moved by the wind, it has the ap- > 
pearance of a_ butterfly hovering \\ 
in the air. This plant thrives only 
in a warm and moist atmosphere, 
and can not be grown except ina 
hot-house. It is not flowers alone 
that simulate animal forms, but 
fruits sometimes put on grotesque 
shapes. The Snake cucumber (Zyi- 
chosanthes colubrina), with fruit sev- 
eral feet in length, and shaped like 
a serpent, is frequently grown in 
green-houses, A nut from Dema- 
rara, called the Snake-nut, has a 
most curiously twisted kernel, 
which when removed from the 
shell, looks very much like a small 
serpent. Figures 2 and 3 give two 
views of this kernel, and show its 
snake-like form. The tree which 
produces it is related to the Horse- 
chestnut, and bears the rather form- 
idable but descriptive botanical 
name of Ophiocaryon paradoxum, 
——0 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
FRUIT AND A VEGETABLE.—A Lady 
asks us how she shall reply to the 
question: ‘“ What is the difference 
between a fruit and a vegetable ?” 
This is a rather difficult question to 
answer with precision. In one 
sense, all fruits are vegetables, and all the 
vegetables used as food by men and animals 








TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE, 


are fruits. Horticulturally, those products in- 
tended for the table which first go through a 
preparatory operation in the kitchen, are called 
vegetables, although many of them, such as to- 
matoes, squashes, etc, may really be fruits, 
while melons, grapes, etc., eaten without prepa- 
ration are fruits. Some, like the tomato, may 
be eaten either as a fruit or as a vegetable. Bo- 
tanically the word fruit means the ripened ovary 
and its contents, together with whatever may 
be connected with it, as receptacle, calyx, etc. 





om 
The Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
(Lonicera sempervirens.) 
—_e—_ 

Among the woody climbers, the different spe- 
cies of Lonicera or Honeysuckle occupy a prom- 
inent place. The Woodbine, so woven into 
English poetry, is a well known species valued 
for its fragrance; and there are several others, 
the flowers of which are both beautiful and 
highly perfumed. As a covering for trellises, 
walls and flat screens, the honeysuckle does not 
answer as good a purpose as several other vines, 
Its nature is to wind or twine about some sup- 
port like a pole, pillar, or trunk of a tree. As 
an ornament for pillars or poles, no vine is more 
suitable. The posts of a veranda or summer- 
house can be speedi’s’ covered by them. Sup- 
ports of an ornamental sort are often made 
of cedar or pine, the shaft being about ten feet 
high, three inches in diameter at the base and 
tapering to twoat the top. Short, transvere 
rods are run through them at about eighteen 
inches apart, and the honeysuckle allowed to 
twine about them, If one has a heap of bould- 
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ers, ora rocky ledge in his grounds, that he 
wishes to hide or embellish, let him set a scarlet 
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or yellow Trumpet Honeysuckle at the base, 
and they will trail over the rocks very soon. 
The honeysuckle may be trained and kept as a 
standard five or six feet high, by simply cutting 
off the leading shoot every year. It will then 
throw out laterals which will be covered with 
flowers all summer. Set a stout post of cedar 
or other imperishable wood in the center, to 
which the main stem is to be tied, and then the 
branches will hang down and trail upon the lawn 
in a beautiful manner. The species figured 
above, though not fragrant, is very showy, and 
has the merit of being a native. It has fine dark 
green leaves, the upper pairs being united at the 
base so as to surround the stem. The flowers 
are tubular, about two inches long, of a fine 
scarlet outside, yellow within and very brilliant. 
The engraving shows a portion of the plant of 
the natural size. Though the specific name, 
sempervirens, Would indicate that it was an ever- 
green, it is not so at the North, but it retains its 
leaves during the mild winters of the Southern 
States. The neighborhood of New York City 
is believed to be the northern limit at which the 
plant is found growing wild, but it is abundant 
farther South. Several varieties differing in the 
size uf the leaves and size and color of the flow- 
ers have been obtained from seed. It may be 
readily multiplied both by layers and cuttings. 
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Laying Out the Front Yard. 














Fig. 1. 


The space between the gate and the dwelling, 
which in large estates is termed the approach, 
is in those of moderate pretensions popularly 
termed “the front yard.” There is to most homes, 
except in densely built cities, a greater or less ex- 
tent of ground immediately in front of the house 
which is not devoted to crops, but which is usu- 
ally more or less embellished by the occupant— 
though it is sometimes left in a deplorable state 
of neglect. Those who allow the grounds near 
the house to become a hospital for dilapidated 
vehicles and tools, and a ranging place for pigs 
and poultry, need first to practise a lesson in ti- 
diness and order; but there are many persons 
desiring to arrange the approach to the dwel- 
ling in a neat and tasteful way, who apply to us 
to furnish plans which shall aid them. In sey- 
eral instances readers have sent us maps of their 
places as they now are, with a request that we 
furnish them with designs for their improve- 
ment. For obvious reasons we can not give 
these applications separate answers. Those 
who are laying out new places, or wish to make 
extended improvements in old ones, should either 
engage the services of a landscape gardener, or 
carefully study the works of Downing, Kemp, 
Smith, or other writers of acknowledged au- 
thority. Each situation presents its own pecu- 
liar features, and the plan, especially if the place 
is a large one, must be made with regard to the 
nature of the surface, the views to be secured 
or shut out, the trees, rocks and other natural 


which a person of taste will observe, and to 
which he will adapt his plans. There are some 
suggestions however, which apply equally well 
to large and to small places, and which should be 











observed in plans involving the expenditure of 
large sums, as well as in the more economical 
ones. Simplicity, ease and convenience, are to 
be sought, while stiffness, formality and intrica- 
cy are to be avoided. The prime essentials in a 
front yard, approach, park, or whatever name 
we choose to give it, are, a fine turf and roads or 
paths, A lawn well made, and densely turfed is 
an object of beauty in itself, and serves as the 
setting for trees, clumps of shrubs, and flower- 
beds, all of which have their beauty enhanced 
by it. The roads or SE ae 

paths must be per- 
manent in character, 
well made, well drain- 
ed, and with their 
edges well defined. 
These two things be- 
ing secured, the minor 
deiails are easily ar- 
ranged. A few plans 
are given as sugges- 
tions to those persons 
who wish something 
to start from—it often 
being easier to modify 
a plan than to orig- 
inate one. The most 
difficult cases to man- 
age are where the 
house is built so near the road that but 
very little space is given in which to work. 
In these the path runs directly from the gate 
to the front door, which gives a stiff and formal 
appearance to the place, as the path divides 
what little ground there is into two equal blocks. 
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Fig. 1, shows how this formality may be 
broken up by placing the gate at one side, instead 
of directly opposite the entrance of the house, 
and allowing the path between the two to take 
an easy curve. This will give an appearance of 





to the rear of the house. Where the yard is 
very narrow, it is sometimes laid out as in fig. 
2, which requires two entrance gates. The walk 
curves to the front door, and paths reaching the 
grounds at the rear may be made as in the 
drawing. This plan is rather formal, but it has 
the advantage that it saves a considerable un- 
broken extent of lawn in front of the house, 
and there are cases in which it will be found to 
be the best that can be adopted. The long and 
narrow lots, common in villages, are quite diffi- 
cult to arrange in good taste on account of 
theirawkward shape. In these the house is 
usually near the front of the lot, with kitchen 
and fruit gardens and stable, to which it is neces- 
sary to have a carriage road in the rear. One 
method of treating these badly shaped places is 
given in fig. 3, which shows the front portion of 
such a lot. A road, B,is run at one side the 
whole length of the lot, or as far to the rear as 
is necessary, leaving a border about 6 feet wide 
between it and the boundary. The front por- 
tion of this border may be occupied by orna- 
mental shrubbery, while at the rear of the 
house it will answer for vines or dwarf fruit 
trees. From near the gate a pathway sweeps 
toward the house, if the place is small, or if the 
size will admit of it, this may be widened to a 
carriage drive. At D,is a grass plot at the 
rear of the house for drying clothes, which is 
shut off by a screen or hedge from the fruit and 
kitchen gardens, parts of which are shown at 
E,£E. A place of considerably greater extent 
is given in fig. 4, where the carriage drive, B, 
turns around an oval, £, and reaches the stables 
in the direction of C. This plan is at once 
simple and convenient, and is capable of being 
adapted to large or small places. In this, as in 
the other plans, the trees upon the lawn are put 
in at the fancy of the engraver rather than as 
indications where we would plant them. We 
have not shown any flower-beds cut into the 
lawn, except in fig. 2. A few masses of flowers 
may be introduced with good effect, but where 
there is sufficient land the general flower gar- 
den should not be at the front of the house. 


The Sheldon Pear—Historical. 
—_——_o— 

In the description of the Sheldon pear, in the 
Agriculturist for November last, we gave the lo- 
cality of its origin as cited by Downing. Since 
then we have had several letters from different 
parts of the country, each claiming to give a 
correct account of the history and origin of this 
pear. As these letters tell very different stories, 
they are quite amusing as illustrations of the 
difficulty in coming at the actnal facts in so 
simple a matter as the history of a fruit which 
origmated within the recollection of persons 
now living. Mr. P. B. Sheldon, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., writes a very full account of the pear, 
and as he isthe sonof one of the brothers 
whose name is borne by the fruit, we select his 
narration as most likely to be the correct one. 
According to Mr. §., the seeds which produced 
the Sheldon pear were brought from Connecti- 
cut about 50 years ago, and were planted on two 
separate but adjoining farms in Huron, Wayne 
Co., N. Y., by the brothers Wareham and Ral- 
seyman Sheldon. The singular part of the ac- 
count is, that from this seed, four trees (one 
upon one farm, and three upon the other,) of 
the variety now called Sheldon, were produced. 
It seems very strange that four trees should be 
produced, the fruit of which was identical in 
character, and it would be interesting to know 





greater extent, and it leaves the grass with a 





objects to be preserved, and other conditions 





pleasing outline. A path at the left hand runs 








if the trees which have since been propagated are 
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from a single one of these trees, or from all 
four indiscriminately. We have heard only one 
unfavorable account of this variety, and this 
from an experienced cultivator in Conn. It 
may be that the progeny of the different origi- 
nal trees does not prove equally good, and that 
the above exception t* the general verdict is 
due to the fact that cions have been dissemi- 
nated from more than one of the four seedlings. 
As Mr.§., in his letter, speaks at one time of the 
“original tree,” and at another of “ original 
trees,” we are left in doubt on this point. He 
states that he has had pears from the original 
tree that weighed 18 ounces; that the tree is not 
subject to blight, but that in some localities the 
fruit is, at intervals of several years, of an insip- 
- jd quality, and that this happens with the origi- 
nal trees. It is singular that a fruit possessing 
the marked high character of the Sheldon should 
have been before the public for more than a 
quarter of a century and been so little dissemi- 
nated, while during this period many foreign 
sorts have been generally distributed and culti- 
vated, and many of them abandoned. This 
slow progress in popularity is attributed by Mr. 
Sheldon to the fact that it has had no person 
especially interested in its sale to puff it, but 
has depended entirely upon its own merits. 
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Some Weeding Implements. 





Fig. 1—WHEEL HOE. 

A large share of all the labor in the garden is 
devoted to the destruction of weeds, and any- 
thing that facilitates this work, is of great im- 
portance to every one who has a garden. The 
ordinary hoe has been more or less superseded 
by weeding contrivances in great number, and 
we give a few of the simplest, such as can 
be made during the winter’s leisure, with the aid 
of the blacksmith. Mr. Wm. R. Tatem, Phila. 
Co., Pa., sends a drawing of a Wheel-hoe which 
he finds very effective in working between rows 
of onions, and other crops sown in drills, as well 
asin cleaning paths. It consists of a V-shaped 
blade attached to a handle with a wheel at one 
end. The handle, the whole of which is not 
shown in the engraving, is of 14 inch stuff, 4 
feet 9 inches long, 2 inches wide at the lower, 
and 14 inch at the upperend. ‘A cross handle, 
15 inches long, is attached at the upper efid, to 
allow the hoe to be worked with both hands, 
The wheel is of cast iron, 10 incheéS diameter, 





Fig. 2—Mrssfonary HOk. 
with arim 14 inch in Width. It is attached to 
the handle by means of a curved sh#fik, having 
two arms between which the Wheel revolves. 
The axle is fixed in the shank, and the wheel 
turns upon it. The upright of the blade is of 
4 inch iron, 14 inch wide, and 12 inches long; 
this is attached to the handle at 6 inches from 
its lower end. It is found convenient to have 
some contrivance to alter the hight of the hoe 








in order to adapt it to the use of a boy or man, 
as may be required. It is used by means of a 
backward and forward motion of the arms. 

Fig. 2, the Missionary-hoe is an implement on 
a similar principle, though differing in construc- 
tion. A straight and narrow blade, about 8 
inches long, is attached to a frame just behind 
a wooden roller, which serves as a Whieel to reg- 
ulate the depth to which the blade shall enter 
the soil. We have used this implement with 
satisfaction, and found it the safest thing to put 





Fig. 3—SCUFFLE HOR. 


in the hands of an unskilled laborer. It fs said 
to have been invented by a missionary to some 
of our western Indians, and in clean, mellow soil 
it does good and rapid work.—Fig. 8, the Scuffle- 
hoe, also called Dutch-hoe, and P&sh-tiée, is a 
very convenient implement for destt@yitig Weeds. 
A Boston correspondent, is so fhuch pleased 
with it that he is desirous that all our readers 
should become acquainted with it. We givea 
cut of one form of the Scuffle-hoe, and let our 
correspondent speak its praises as follows: 

“ Since I commenced its use I have kept my 
garden free from weeds with so much less labor, 
that it seems to make all the difference between 
weeds and no weeds. It should not interfere 
with the use of the hoe in loosening the ground 
around hills of corn, melons, etc., but for clean- 
ing off weeds and breaking the crust after a rain, 
for running between rows of strawberry plants, 
of beets, onions, and other root crops, etc., it 
saves much hoeing and hand-pulling of weeds. 
A hoe must be pressed into the ground with 
considerable exertion, which is quite fatiguing 
to most of the thousands to whom the posses- 
sion and care of a kitchen garden should be 
a luxury and a recreation; but the Scuffler slides 
just under the surface, pushing out the young 
weeds, while it allows the body to be maintained 
érect and requires but little effort. It is particu- 
larly useful for scuffling close to a fence about the 
posts, under currant, and especially about black- 
berty, raspberry, or bushes of a briery nature. 
To get the best advantages from it, one needs 
to be careful about the pattern, as there are 
many forms in the tool stores. I think the 
blade should be just 54 inches, that is the hap- 
py medium between too wide and too narrow; 
the handle should be long, say six feet, and the 
blade must be set upon it with such a slant as 
will enable a cut to be made either way, and the 
tool to be used without leaning over, that is, so 
that the blade may be flat on the ground when 
the end of the handle is at the hight of the 
shotider. If the ground has been allowed to get 
packed ‘hafd, or the weeds become large, the 
Scuffler woh’t answer, and one needs to brighten 
fils he, of turn all the soil over with a spade.” 
_ in July last we figtired and described the 
Bayoret-hoe, and since then several have writ- 
tén in praise of this simple and useful little im- 
plement. Mr. C. B. Meek, of Canandaigua, N. 
Y., stdtes that he brought one with him from 
Engilarid, 28 years ago, and he has the identi- 
cal hoe in use yet, it having been occasionally 
relaid With steel. He says: “I make all my 
drills for seed with it, and by working it deep 
between my growing crops, I can defy all 
drouths.” Mr. M. states that this hoe was in- 
vented by the late Lord Vernon of Derbyshire, 
Eng., and that the proper name is the Vernon 





Hoe. We were aware that it sometimes bore 
this name, and as it was earlier called the Span- 
ish Hoe, we gave the name by which it is best 
known in this country, Whatever may be the 
oldest and therefore most proper name, it is 
certainly a most valuable garden implement. 


Gardens for the Children. 


aaa 

A Michigan lady thus sensibly pleads the 
cause of the young people: “ A great deal can 
be done to encourage horticultural tastes and 
industrious habits in children. Why don’t 
farmers fence off little gardens for their larger 
boys and girls, and allow them to have all they 
can raise from them ? Put agricultural papers in 
their hands, and encourage them to try exper- 
iments in wheat raising, cultivating seedling 
fruits, etc. Put a good magnifying glass into 
their hands, that they may become acquainted 
with their insect friends and enemies. To those 
old enough to appreciate and take care of them, 
give choice plants to cultivate, or what would 
perhaps sometimes be better, let them earn 
money in some way and purchase them for 
themselves. Don’t turn them off with an Isa- 
bella grape when it will not ripen for you; let 
them have a Delaware or a Concord, that they 
may be more sure of a return for their labors. 
So of strawberries and other things. Excite 
in them a desire of excelling in raising fine 
fruits and vegetables. Let them get up chil- 
dren’s agricultural fairs and horticultural socie- 
ties for discussion, etc. Don’t you think the Ag- 
ricultural papers will be studied if you do this, 
and don’t you think you will raise a family of 
intelligent and well-informed men and women ? 

“So of domestic animals. If you have a boy a 
dozen years old, give him a yoke of calves to 
train; give the girls lambs, and let them have 
the fleeces as a reward for good care, or allow 
them to raise some fine cows for themselves, 
Children need objects to love, and incentives to 
faithful labor, and they will love home all the 
more if you attach them to it by pleasant mem- 
ories and good kind instruction.”—Well said. 
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A Diminutive Variety of Corn. 
There are upon our Exhibition Tables some 

’ ears of corn about 15 inches in 
length, and we do not know 
how much larger ears may be 
produced; but in the*opposite 
direction we think that the mini- 
mum has been reached in an ear 
sent us by Mr. A. Berry, Hamil- 
ton Co., O., with the name of 
“ Brazilian Pop Corn.” The 
engraving gives the exact size and 
shape; the color is a fine gar- 
net red. An experiment with 
a few kernels shows it to be of 
excellent quality for popping; 
though it does not make as 
large grains as some other kinds, 
Mr. B. thinks he has acclimated 
the variety ; at all events the ear 
sent us seems to be perfectly 
matured. It is recommended to 
grow it in drills, leaving the 
plants 18 inches apart. The 
suckers are not removed, as they 
bear as well as the main stalk, 
and each plant yields from 4 to 
10 ears, or even more, accord- 
ing to circumstances. We are 
not informed if the variety is in the market, 
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“ German Ivy.”—Senecio mikanoides, 
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Under the name of “ German Ivy” we have 
cultivated for several years a very quick growing, 
but rather tender climber. In shape its leaves 
somewhat resemble those of the true Ivy, hence 
its popular name—but it is really neither an Ivy, 
nor German. The plant is from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and belongs to the Composite family, one 
which gives us but few climbers. It has had a 
great variety of names—the correct one we be- 
lieve, being Senecio mikanoides, Senecio is a very 
large genus, containing species from all parts of 
theworld. The name mikanoides is given to the 
present one from its resemblance in its climbing 
habit to Mikania. Among other names for this 
plant we find Senecio scandens, Delairea odorata, 
D. scandens, Breonia palmata, etc. When the plant 
has liberty to run to an unlimited extent, it sel- 
dom flowers, but sometimes when confined, es- 
pecially if grown ina pot where its roots be- 
come crowded, it blossoms freely. We are in- 
debted to a friend in Lawrence, Mass., for the 
specimer from which the engraving is made. 
The flowers are of a lively yellow, and fragrant ; 
they, as well as the leaves, are shown consider- 
ably less than the natural size. The chief use 
of the plant is to form a leafy screen, a purpose 
to which its large foliage and rapid growth well 
adapt it. It answers to cover unsightly objects 
in the grounds, and makes an excellent window 
plant within doors. It grows with the greatest 
ease from cuttings, every joint making a plant. 


When is a Tree Grafted? 
eich 

A correspondent in Whiteside Co., IIL, writes 
to the Agriculturist: “We have a few R. L Green- 
ing trees which were bent down when small, 
and layers were made of them; therefore, the 
trees we now have are all grafted, roots and all. 
I wish to know whether the seed from the fruit 
of these trees will produce the same variety or 
not.” The writer of the above does not seem to 
have avery distinct idea of what grafting is, 
and, in common with many others, supposes the 
term grafted applies to a quality of fruit, instead of 
to the process by which varieties are propagated, 








The trees he re- 
fers to, instead of 
being any more 
completely graft- 
ed than trees usu- 
ally are, in fact, 
are not grafted at 
all, but are mere- 
ly R. I. Greenings 
“on their own 
roots,” as the gar- 
deners say. If 
cions from a very 
indifferent ‘na- 
tural” tree were 
to be inserted in- 
to these Greening 
trees, the fruit pro- 
duced by them 
would be “graft- 
ed fruit,” not with- 
standing its infe- 
rior quality. As 
we are in the ha- 
bit of perpetuat- 
ing only choice 
varieties of fruit 
by grafting, many 
take it as a mat- 
ter of course that 
fruit thus propa- 
gated must be of a superior quality, which is in 
some way derived from, or imparted to it, by the 
operation of grafting. This impression is aided 
by the fact that budding is also called inocula- 
ting, and as this latter term is also used for vac- 
cinating it has probably given the idea that the 
character of a tree is modified by the introduc- 
tion of some virus or principle into its system. 
The error of this impression will be manifest 
when we compare the operations of grafting and 
budding with other modes of propagation. In 
making a layer, a branch is partly buried in the 
earth, and it remains more 
or less in union with the 
parent plant until it makes 
roots of its own. In propa- 
gating by cuttings, the branch 
is completely severed from 
the parent, and planted in 
the ground to strike root and oy y 
form a new individual. In WS, 
grafting, a cutting is planted 
in another tree, with which 
it unites, and uses roots al- 
ready provided, instead of 
making roots of its own. 
The cion or cutting used in 
grafting has several buds 
upon it, while in budding a 
single bud is employed. The 
future growth from the cion 
or bud partakes of the char- 
acter, good or bad, of the 
tree from which it is taken ; 
and, though the fruit may 
be somewhat modified by 
the character of the stock 
upon which it is grafted or 
budded, we believe the influ- 
ence is always confined with- 
in rather narrow limits. 
oO 
Fruits ror Iuurnois.—At 
a recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois Horticultural Soc’y the 
following fruits were recom- 
mended for general cultivation, without dividing 
the State into Northern, Central and Southern 
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fruit districts, as has formerly been done: 

Apples.—Early Harvest, Red June, Sweet 
June, Early Pennock, Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, 
Snow Apple, Jonathan, Yellow Bellflower, 
Talman, Rawies’ Janet, Willow Twig, Wine 
Sap... Pears.—White Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckel, Duchess, Jersey, Easter Beurre, Bart- 
lett, Osband’s Summer. .. Cherries. —Early Rich- 
mond..... Grapes.—Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Delaware, Norton’s Virginia, Clinton, Herbe- 
mont... . Quinces.—The Orange Quince... . Black- 
berries.—New Rochelle... Raspberries.—Doolittle’s 
Purple Cane, Ohio Ever-bearing... Strawberries.— 
Wilson’s Albany, Iowa... . Gooseberries—Hough- 
ton, Upright Cluster, or Pale Red... Currants.— 
Red Dutch, White Dutch, Grape, Victoria. 
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A new “ Everlasting Flower.” 
(Helipterum Sanfordii.) 
—_@—— 

Those flowers having that peculiar papery 
texture which enables them to preserve their 
form and color upon being dried, are de- 
servedly popular. Besides being useful in the 
garden, they are valuable for dry bouquets, 
which make very pretty winter decorations. 
The number of these has been much increased 
of late years, and we now have a quite full 
assortment of colors, from the pure white of the 
Ammobium and Acroclinium, to the purple of some 
of the ZHelichrysums. Last autumn we saw m 
the collection of Mr. James Vick, at Rochester, 
a fine golden yellow everlasting flower, the hab- 
it and color of which were very pleasing. It 
was the recently introduced Helipterum Sanfordii, 
which is a very pretty border plant and when 
dried, holds its color remarkably well. Like all 
the rest, when intended to be preserved in the 
dry state, this should be picked as soon as the 
flowers expand, or before they are fully opened. 
Mr. Vick has sent us a specimen and we give 
an engraving which shows a cluster of the nat- 
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HELIPTERUM SANFORDII. 


ural size, and at the left a much reduced figure 
showing the manner of growth of the plant. 
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Garden Seeds—Look Out for Them Now. 
——@—— 

Every good gardener should now be looking 
after the seed that he is to sownext spring. Of 
the imported varieties, the supply will probably 
be much less than the demand, and even of 
home-grown seeds the stock frequently gives 
out by planting time, as was the case with onion 
seed last year. It is scarcely necessary to in- 
sist upon the importance of good seeds—good 
not only as being of a good sort or strain, but 
good as to their germinating power. Old seeds 
are often a source of great loss and disappoint- 
ment, and many are sold each year which are 
only fit to be thrown into the fire. It is espe- 
cially difficult to procure at a distance from 
seedsmen of reputation, seeds on which one can 
rely with confidence. Seedsmen put up their 
boxes of seeds with a flaming printed label, 
“Warranted Fresh.” All very true and fair for 
the first year; but when these boxes of seeds 
are brought out year after year for many years, 
it is neither true nor fair. Many kinds of seeds 
will not vegetate after the first or second year. 
The only honest way is for the dealer to label 
his boxes with the year in which they were put 
up, leaving it to the purchaser to decide for 
himself whether or no they are “fresh” enough 
for his use. Test by sprouting a few of each lot. 


rr 
Propagating Hyacinths. 
——_o—_ 

Hyacinth bulbs are imported from Holland, 
where large farms are devoted to their propa- 
gation. Ourcorrespondent, F. Scholer, of Long 
Island, states that he can raise bulbs as good 
as the foreign ones, and nearly as cheaply as 
onions. Having some bulbs in which the heart, 
or central bud had decayed, he planted them in 
autumn, and found in spring, that numerous 
small bulbs were formed around each old one, 
in one case to the number of 34. These when 
taken up in July were found to be about the 
size of one’s thumb; they were planted again in 
autumn, and the following summer when they 
were lifted, were found to be equal in size and 
quality to-the imported ones. Acting on this 
hint, he afterward removed the central bud from 
bulbs by means of a knife, and succeeded in get- 
ting a crop of small bulbs. The experiment is 
casily tried, and we see no reason why, if suffi- 
cient pains be taken, good bulbs may not be 
as easily grown in our own gardens as abroad. 
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How to Begin Housekeeping 














“Molly Homespun ” writes to the American Ag- 
riculturist ; “Something more is required in house- 
keeping than recipes for cakes and cookies, though 
these are very good, but rather costly these times, 
with sugar at 30 cents a pound. I write for young 
housekeepers, and commence with the kitchen, 
the most necessary roomin a house. Before going 
to housekeeping, the young wife should know just 
how much can be afforded to furnish the house with, 
and then commence at the kitchen, instead of the 
parlor; and every married woman, rich or poor, 
should know what is needed there for order and 
despatch. The kitchen should be as large as can be 
afforded. Next, have plenty of good soft water, if 
you can get it. Have a pipe come up over the top 
of the sink, with a faucet to draw the water from. 
Let the sink be large, and on one end have three or 
four slats nailed crosswise, to set dishes in to drain. 
This will save many hours labor in the course of a 
year, besides the wash and wear of a dish wiper, 
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A CONVENIENT KITCHEN SINK. 


the washing of which is quite an item, if it is 
always kept clean; and allow anything else in the 
kitchen rather than a dirty dish-wiper. Have a 
board on one side of the sink to put the dishes on 
after draining. This will also be convenient for 
dishes while serving up 4 dinner, and will answer 
every purpose of a table to mix and iron on, and 
for many other little things which require a table.” 
Our artist has sketched such a convenient ar- 
rangement, with one or two additions. Two faucets 
are represented above the sink. In many dwellings, 
arrangements are made for a flow of either hot or 
cold water, which is greatly desirable. A shelf un- 
der the sink is convenient for pots and kettles, and 
a small cupboard under the draining board will not 
come amiss. The waste pipe underneath has an 
“S$” curve, or trap, to prevent a draught of foul 
air rising through the drain. The entrance to the 
waste pipe in the sink should be covered with 
wire netting, or perforated metal not easily rusted. 
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Economical Cooking. 
—— 

How to live cheaply and at the same time health- 
fully, isa problem which many would be glad to 
solve. <A few hints in this direction may be of ser- 
vice. Flour or some equivalent is an essential, but 
superfine wheat flour, for constant use, is not essen- 
tial, and quite an item may be saved by purchasing 
wheat,instead of barreled flour, and having it ground 
without bolting. The use of this wheat meal a 
portion of the time, will conduce to health, and 
perhaps save another item in the doctor’s bill. 
Rye flour is not near as expensive as fine wheat 
flour, and corn meal is considerably less also; 
it will pay therefore to use to some extent the good 
old fashioned rye and Indian bread. A very sweet 
bread may be made of corn meal alone, with no 
addition but pure water, if baked quickly in thin 
sheets, If you have milk to use with it, there are 
many excellent ways of preparing corn and corn 
meal, to accompany it, and this grain may proper- 
ly be used largely in winter. Many have forgotten 
how people used to hull corn by the use of weak 
ley, and what an amount of good solid food may 
be prepared thus from two or three quarts of corn. 
New Dent corn makes excellent hulled corn, and 
eaten with cream and maple sugar, or with milk, 
or milk and butter, or cream alone, is good enough, 
and very nutritious. Butterand lard are very high ; 
it may interest some to be reminded that butter- 
milk with a slight addition of butter or other short- 
ening—that which comes from boiled beef should 
not be overlooked—makes a healthful and very 
good pie-crust. For pies, if apples are scarce, re- 
member the pumpkins and squashes; good pump- 
kin pies can be prepared without eggs, by making 
the milk used, or a portion of it, into a flour por- 








ridge before stirring the 
pumpkin intoit. Custard 
pie may be made without 
eggs also, from milk flour 
porridge, by adding the 
necessary pastry and sea- 
soning. Custards may be 
made in the same way, 
or with Irish moss, or ren- 
net. Samp from Indian 
meal makes a very palat- 
able pie in imitation of 














rice. Baked apples area 
good and most wholesome 
substitute for pies, and 
they save sugar. Good 
cake may be made with 
thin sour cream and soda, 
without eggs, or butter: 
Mince pies, to be very 
good, need not have all 
the customary ingredients 
—dried berries may be 
substituted for raisins, 
and if you have blackberry 
pickles, try them—they 
are good. Green Hub- 
bard squashes prepared as pumpkins are fixed 
for pies, are relished by some, and it is a very 
good way to use them up. Rutabagas eost much 
less than potatoes, per bushel, and are certainly 
good food. Beans are high, but they give more 
nutriment for the same money than many lower 
priced articles of food. Onions eaten with pota- 
toes are a good substitute for meat. With plenty 
of vegetables, milk, and fruit, meats are not essen- 
tial. Health and strength can be maintained with- 
out pork, notwithstanding the high opinion many 
have of its strength-producing quality. 


How to Make Good Bread. 

The subject of making good bread was pretty 
thoroughly discussed in the American Agriculturist 
last year, by various correspondents. But as we 
can scarcely have too much light on such a subject, 
and especially for the benefit of thousands of new 
subscribers, we publish the following plain and 
practical hints contributed by a lady who has always 
made her own bread, and made it good, for years: 

“Of course we want good flour to begin with, 
and I always want some good potatoes, and hops 
also. Then I make what [ cail ‘stock yeast’ which 
I always take care to keep on hand, as it will keep 
good from four toe six weeks—and I have kept 
it eight, but think it better not quite so old—it is 
easily done. It is made as follows: Boil two or 
three handfuls of loose hops in two quarts of water, 
one and one half hours, then strain the liquor on 
two tablespoonfuls of flour previously wet with 
cold water, to prevent its lumping; stir well and 
let it stand until milk warm, Add two thirds of 
a cup of yeast, let it ferment twelve or fifteen hours 
in a warm room, then bottle for use. Any sweet 
hop yeast will do to start the above, after which 
brew before you are out, and start from the same. 
Shake this yeast well when wanted to use, 

I then make a ferment which I use to raise the 
bread, as follows: Wash clean, and boil soft, say 
two quarts of potatoes, mash fine with one half the 
quantity of flour while hot, reduce with cold water 
so as not to scald, add half a cup of stock yeast and 
let it ferment cight or ten hours or until it begins 
to fall at the top, when it is ready for use. It may 
be strained before or after fermentation. I usually 
strain it through acolander. It will be about as 
thick before fermentation as dough prepared for 
fritters. We may use any quantity of this we choose, 
as it has no bitter or unpleasant taste, of course 
the more we use, the quicker the bread will rise. 
This will keep in cold weather about two weeks, 
in summer not as long. Yeast and ferment should 
always be kept in a cool place ready for use ; freez- 
ing or scalding will entirely destroy their virtue. 

In the evening I lay my sponge, using one third 
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ferment, one third water, one third milk—if I have 
it, if not, two thirds water—and a little salt. Cov- 
er with a cloth and let it stand in a warm place un- 
til morning, then knead until it works free of the 
hands.and board. Let it rise again in the pans and 
bake. The sponge should be made a little too soft 
to mould, but the more flour is used the longer it 
will take to rise; in summer it should be made 
quite stif. It should always rise until it has a del- 
icate, silky touch to the hand, or until it begins to 
fall at the top, which is always a sure test. If 
worked too soon, the bread will be tough and dark 
colored, if baked without kneading, it will be coarse 
grained, while that which is thoroughly kneaded 
has an opposite appearance. A good loaf will al- 
ways be fine grained, still very light and showy. I 
always keep my bread when cold, ina stone jar, 
then it does not get dry. 

I have been married six years, have always done 
my own work unless I was sick, and during that 
time I can safely say I have not failed one time out 
of twenty five to have my bread all right. I have 
not used the value of half a pound of saleratus, and 
have never lost my stock yeast. 

Out of curiosity I tried the hot bricks as recom- 
mended by “ Hatt,” in the July number last year. 
The bread was sweet, but not so bulky by one 
fourth, coarse grained, and not as good nor hand- 
some—if I may use the expression—as if kneaded 
the second time, and I am quite sure it did not go 
as far. I think it better touse a little more ‘leaven’ 
and not quite so much force, at any rate I felt near- 
er ‘ Paradise’ when I had seen the last of it and re- 
placed one of my loaves on the table.” 
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A Bachelor’s Opinion of “Recipes.” 


The editor who usually attends to the House- 
hold department was much occupied just as matter 
was wanted to complete these pages ; so he handed 
a large file of recipes, which had been contributed 
by the kindness of our readers, to one of his asso- 
ciate editors with a request that he would select 
some of the best and prepare them for publication. 
This associate is a bachelor, and as a matter of 
course, he thinks that he knows more about house- 
keeping and bringing up children than those who 
have tried both. He returned the documents with 
the following notes—: ‘“ Here you have at least a 
hundred recipes, and probably not five things fit to 
eat can be made from them. Well, that is proba- 
bly about the usual proportion, as one of the best 
housekeepers in New York told me that she 
bought every new cook book, and felt quite con- 
tented if she could find five good things in each. 
Some of your recipes have been read, and others, 
like the bills in Congress, have been ‘ read by title 
and passed.’ People are puzzled to know what 
shall be done with the leading rebel when caught. 
If it wouldn’t be too cruel, I would make him try 
the different recipes that come to this office. He’d 
never rebel any more, I guess.....Here is one for 
pork apple pie, and another for apple pork pie. No, 
lthank you. The sight of that big hog exhibited 
in the office of the American Agriculturist has been 
pork enough for the rest of my life. But, seriously, 
do people ever eat pork in apple pies ?—do they 
put in any saleratus ?—Here is a woman who sends 
a recipe for a pudding ‘which can’t be beaten.’— 
As there are no eggs in it, I don’t see why it should 
be. Soda—soda—cream of tartar—saleratus—uno, I 
won’t publish any of these, and induce people to 
turn their kitchen into an apothecary’s shop.—Here 
isa recipe to ‘keep sausage meat.’ The best way 
is to have no sausage meat, but if you do happen 
to have some about the house, lock it up in a chest 
and lose the key—or do any thing but eat it.— 
‘Keeping eggs’—better keep hens and use the eggs, 
—I never saw an egg improve much by keeping.— 
Here is something about ‘bread making.’—As we 
havn’t said much on that subject, it would be well 
to publish this.—Pshaw! it has ‘salt raising.’—Now 
how can people spoil flour in this way, and call it 
bread ?—‘ Poor man’s fruit cake.’ Pray what busi- 
ness have poor folks with fruit cake ?—but let us 





soda. That ’ll do.—If poor folks have pork fat and 
soda, let them make soap and take in washing, and 
then they won’t be poor. My washerwoman gets 
a dollar a dozen, ané dresses better than my wife— 
could ifIhad one. Poor folks’ cake indeed !—‘ Rhu- 
barb mince pie’—This must be a good idea.-I used 
to be foolish enough to eat mince pie, and then I 
had to take the rhubarb the next day; here the two 
are combined in one dose.—Oh! it means pie-plant, 
and that is out of season.—How can I publish any 
of these recipes; cake I never eat, puddings I ab- 
hor, sausageg I detest, and mince pies I abominate, 
and you knew it when you put the job into my 
hands—about as-senstble-as to turn a bull into a 
china shop. I have looked over the whole 
batch of recipes, and though I don’t doubt they 
are good of their kind, itis the kind that don’t suit 
me. The only thing the title of which tempts me 
at all is Johnny cake. I opem.the recipe, and find 
that though the mixtare: may be good, it is baked 
in an oven! Shade of my grandmother! a Johnny 
cake in an oven! Don’t you see that when it is 
baked in an oven, though it may be something 
good, it isn’t Johnny cake. That must be baked on 
the middle piece of the head of a flour barrel 
(Beach’s brand preferred), with a hole in the north- 
east corner. The cake is placed on this, and set 
up against a flat iron in front of a bed of hickory 
coals, to bake, and nothing short of this can be 
Johnny eake—but as I sometime intend to make a 
cook-bouk, I won’t say anything more about it.— 
If I do make a cook book, I won’t have any mince 
pies, any sausages, nor cakes, nor puddings, nor 
anything sweet, nor any saleratus; but just you 
wait and see what Ido put in.” 

All of which goes to show how “ Doctors dis- 
agree,” especially bachelors. Well, perhaps food 
that common folks find agreeable ought not to 
agree with a bachelor. At any rate, our readers will 
agree that’ our bachelor is spicy enough, and that 
the best thing he can do before writing his cook 
book will be to take lessons in a few first principles 
from some competent lady. At present we hand 
him over to the tender mercies of our fair corres- 
pondents. When time permits, some of their much 
abused but good recipes will be published.—Eb. 
HovusEHOLD DEPARTMENT, (whoever he may be.) 








Household Notes for February. 


a 


Look to the children’s boots and shoes which may 
be wearing through by this time. Do not allow 
them to go with damp feet. Whole boots are not 
always water-proof....Prepare spring and summer 
clothing, before the garden and dairy claim atten- 
tion. Study what improvements can be made in 
the garden the coming spring, and by what means 
the products of the dairy can be increased in this 
time of high prices. Is the dairy room suitable? 
Is the water right? Do you understand the best 
methods of making butter and cheese? Give at- 
tention to the poultry. Can you not raise some 
very early chickens, for the table, for market, and 
for next winter’s layers? Do not neglect the minds 
of your children. What advancement are they 
making at school? Give them home instruction. 
A blackboard is a very useful piece of household 
furniture, affording a means of teaching children 
many things, and furnishing them with pleasing 
employment. Teach them common things. Chil- 
dren are often very eager to learn about things 
around them, and if properly taught, will treasure 
up a great deal of scientific knowledge....Take 
the fresh air daily ; donot let the cold weather make 
a dormouse of you....Try and get sometime to 
brush up the chambers of yourown mind. Try to 
keep the heart young, warm, and bright, and the 
children cheerful by your own sunshiny presence. 
Do not let the “cares of this world” or the “ de- 
ceitfulness of riches” cheat you out of the bles- 
sings of a glorious and eternal future. 
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SMOKY PRUNES may be made palatable by cover- 





see what it is made of: flour, eggs, pork fat and 


ing with boiling water, stirring them quickly, and 
draining it off. Do this three times in succession, 





Practical Odds and Ends. 


aoe eee 
Sent by Subscribers to the American Agricultur- 
ist. Please send plenty more of the same sort. 
GREASING Disugs, griddles, etce., for cooking is 
done most easily with a swab made by winding a 
strip of clean cotton cloth on the end of a stick, 
and fastening it with twine. 


To Save SuGar IN APPLE Sauce.—Use half sweet 
and half sour apples. After washing, soak them 
separately over night, then stew them in the same 
water in which they were soaked, Putin the swect 
apples first, and when they are tender add the sour 
ones. Mem. Next fall dry plenty of sweet apples. 

To Crean Botties.—Partly fill the bottle with 
soap suds, drop in one or two dozen tacks, or 
some simall nails, and shake them up briskly. 


SHoE STRING TaGs are apt to come off speedily. 
A blow or two with a hammer to bring the sides 
together will keep them in place. 

BuFrraLo Ropes.—A subscriber asks how they 
may be made soft and pliable after being wet and 
hardened. Will some one please inform us. 

Ircuine from poisoning or other cause may be 
relieved by rubbing with cloths dipped in water as 
hot as can be borne. 


Driep APPLES may be easily removed from 
strings by cutting the knots at the ends, and soak- 
ing the fruit in water a short time. Such fruit 
should always be washed clean before cooking. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 


—_—@—— 
Breakfast Corn Cake.— Contributed 
by Mrs. F. E. H. Kingsbury, Suffolk Co., Mass. 


Put 2 cups of Indian meal (or 1 of Rye and 1 of 
Indian), }¢ cup of flour, and ¥f cup of sugar into a 
dish, and add a good sized teaspoonful of saleratus. 
Stir them together a little, then stir in 2 cups of 
sour milk, the sourer the better, and bake in a 
shallow tin, or one two inches deep. As no eggs 
or shortening are used, this is very economical, 
and when rightly made, it is also a very nice cake. 


Good ** Nutcakes.’’—Contributed by Mrs. 
8. J.Damon, Plymouth Co., Mass. Mix 2 eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, butter the size of an egg, 
2 teaspoonfulg cream of tartar, 1 of soda, a little 
nutmeg, and flour enough to roll ont. Cut in 
rounds, making a small hole in each, then drop 
them into hot fat and fry to a light brown. 


Farmers’ Cake. — Contributed by L. J 
Farrand, Lamoile Co., Vt. Mix 1 cup of cream, 1 
of sour milk, 2 of sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful sal- 
eratus, and 1 of salt, with flour sufficient to make 
a good batter. This will make two fair sized cakes, 


Improved Hasty Pudding.—Contrib- 
uted by “R. A.” Sift the meal and make a bat- 
ter of meal and cold water. Heat water boiling 
hot, salted to taste, and gradually stir in the batter 
until just thick enough forthe mush to hop and 
sputter while boiling hard. Let it boil from one 
to two hours over a slow fire; it burns easily, and 
is spoiled if scorched. Do not add any meal after 
the batter is all in. Make it free from lumps, 


Unbolted Wheat Bread.—Contributed 
to the American Agriculturist by Mrs. H. N. Low, 
Salem Co., N. J. Mix one quart of warm water, a 
teaspoonful of salt, with fine wheat flour enough to 
make a thin batter. Let this stand uncovered over 
night. The next morning stir in half a teacupful 
of molasses, a tablespoonful of salt, and mix with 
unbolted flour into a dough stiff enough to knead 
without stickingtothepan. Let it risemoderately, 
mold it over, place it in a greased pan, and when 
entirely light, bake it about three quarters of an 
hour in a moderately hot oven, 


Pickling for Hams or Beef.—Con-. 
tributed to the American Agriculturist by D. Nice, 
Bennington Co., Vt. For each 100 lbs, of meat, 





take 7 lbs. coarse salt, 5 lbs. brown sugar, 2 ounces 
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saltpeter, 14 ounce soda or saleratus, and 4 gallons 
water. Boil and skim the mixture, let it cool, and 
when cold pour it upon the meat, which should be 
weighted to keep it down. Leave common sized 
hams in pickle 4 to 5 weeks. Beef can be kept un- 
til used up, if the brine be scalded occasionally. 

Baked Carrots are much sweeter than 
when boiled. A Hubbard squash when baked pre- 
serves its peculiar aroma and sweetness much bet- 
ter than when boiled. In northern latitudes it 
does very well as a substitute for sweet potatoes. 


Soda Crackers. Contributed by Mrs. C. F. 
Noble, McHenry Co., Il. Flour, 2 quarts; butter, 
1 cup ; water, 1 pint; cream of tartar, 3 teagpoon- 
fuls ; soda, 11¢ teaspoonfuls. Mix the cream tartar 
thoroughly with the flour; then rub in the butter, 
and add the water and soda together. Knead about 
the same as pastry for pie. Roll out a little more 
than an eighth of an inch thick, cut in squares, and 
prick them all over. Bake ina hot oven about 
twenty minutes or till dry. Wash the oven bottom 
clean, and put the crackers on it; for they will not 
bake well on tins. 


Parsnip Croquettes.—Boil the parsnips 
until tender, and mash them. Flour a dish thickly, 
drop a spoonful of the parsnip on the flour, and 
roll it in the flour with a spoon until it is form- 
ed into a ball. Repeat this process until you have 
used up the parsnips. Have a frying pan of lard 
hot, drop the balls in, and boil a light brown, The 
lard must be boiling hot, and enough of it to float 
the balls. This is excellent, and has been eaten by 
those who thought they could not eat parsnips, 


Codfish Balls.—“ A Gratified Reader’ war- 
rants the following to be superior: Soak and boil 
the fish, and pick it into small shreds the same as 
for ordinary fish cakes. This is to be done over 
night. In the morning boil and mash potatoes, and 
while warm mix well with the fish, and mix into 
balls. In the meantime have lard heating in a fry- 
ing pan, and when this is boiling hot, dropin the 
fish balls, and cook toa light brown. The balls 
should be as hot as possible, or they will cool and 
then absorb the fat, which will spoil them, There 
should be sufficient lard for the balls to swim in, 
eee 


BOYS & GIRLY COLUMNS. 


Something About Dreams. 




















The writer believes in dreams, that is after his own 
fashion. He does not believe that one can tell from 
dreams what is about tohappen. Strange stories are told 
of things occurring after certain dreams, butnobody knew 
what the vision meant until after the event came. to pass, 
so that the dreamer was no wiser than the people. Any 
one who should try to do business by following: his 
dreams, would soon have no money to dream about. Of 
course we do not refer to the visions which the prophets 
had in olden times, but to the ordinary dreams which 
every body has. Our belief in dreams is, that’ pleasant 
ones are very desirable, that they amuse and recreate,the 
mind during the hours of sleep. The poorest man may. 
enjoy unbounded wealth for eight hours out of the twen- 
ty four, if he be a good dreamer, and all things, which the 
heart can desire may come without an effort; Thus at 
least one third of life may bring. pleasure, and this is'as 
large a portion of enjoyment as most men have. 

A hearty meal shortly before retiring, very great anxi- 
ety, too heavy press of business, or whatever disturbs 
body or mind during sleep, will often bring torment to the 
dreamer. He will be attacked by wild beasts, or fall 
from precipices, or be drowning, or in some other terri- 
ble situation, Pleasant dreams usually attend sound 
health, a proper mode of life and a quiet conscience ; all 
of which will add to happiness by day as well as at night. 
The most important dreams come when people are wide 
awake, Columbus dreamed in this way, that there was 
a Western world, and then he went to work to find it. 
Jefferson Davis and others dreamed that they could have 
greater power in a Southern Confederacy, and they are 
endeavoring to make it come true. Thousands of boys 
and girls, men and* women, are every day dreaming of 
becoming rich or famous, but, they do not go to work to 
bring it about, and so their dreams only make them dis- 
contented. Here then are three things to be noticed: 
Ist, daydreams are useful if they are to good purpose. 
2d, bad dreams can, and should be dismissed ; and 3d, to 
accomplish anything,dreaming must be followed by doing. 





‘Sif Wou Love Me, Lean HMard.’’ 


The Boston Recorder relates the following: ‘* Miss 
Fiske, while in the Nestorian Mission, was at one time 
in feeble health, and much depressed in spirits. One hot 
Sabbath afternoon, she sat on her mat on the chapel 
floor, longing for support and rest, feeling unable to 
maintain her trying position until the close of worship, 
Presently she felta woman’s form seated at her back, 
and heard the whisper ‘Lean on me.’ Scarcely yielding 
to the request, she heard it repeated, ‘Lean on me.’ 
Then she divided her weight with the gentle pleader, but 
that did not suffice. In earnest, almost reproachful tones 
the voice.again urged ‘ If you love me, leanhard.”” This 
incident is worth a whole volume of commentary on the 
nature of true love, which is happiest when it can do 
most for the loved one. 





Colored Men in the Army. 


an Commission in the Army of the Potomac, relates 
several amusing incidents of the colored men in and 
around the camp. One of them, a soldier, was on guard 
at the City Point wharf. Presently anofficer approached, 
smoking acigar. Politely giving the military salute the 
dusky Sentinel said, “ Smoking on dis dock is forbidden 
sah!” Is that the rule, asked the officer ?—*‘ Yes sah.”— 
“A very goad rule,” replied General Grant, for it was he, 
and he immediately threw his cigar into. the river. 
A happy darkey was enjoyiug himself perched on a high 
fence when a squad of rebel prisoners passed, and 
John’s former master was among them, ‘‘ Why John,” 
exclaimed he in surprisef‘are you up there?” “ Yes, mas- 
sah,” said John, “ and you’s down dere.”——One of them 
was heard earnestly praying “Lord bress Massa Lin- 
kum, and douse his head wid wisdom.—Another thus 
gave the well known passage “ Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but God giveth the increase, ‘ Paul may 
plant and polish wid water, but it won’t do.” 


kK A friénd recently returned from service with the Chris- 
i 








Sheridan Among his Soldiers. 


A gentleman recently from ‘Winchester, Va., relates 
the following incidents which he witnessed just after the 
famous battle of Cedar Creek, where Sheridan had turned 
disaster into an. overwhelming victory.—The wounded 
were being brought. in and attended to by the surgeons, 
A soldier was having an arm amputated ; chloroform had 
been administered to render him insensible to pain, but 
he recovered consciousness just as the surgeon was saw- 
ing through the bone. Yet without seeming to pay any 
attention to this, he looked around and exclaimed, “ Boys 
isn’t Phil. Sheridan a perfect brick? Didn’t we give it 
to the Johnny’s ?” and his eye lighted up with the fire of 
victory. Not far from him our friend noticed two whose 
wounds had been dressed, (one had lost an arm, the oth- 
er a leg,) lying face to face on adjoining cots, earnestly 
discussing the events of the battle and praising “ Phil” 
Sheridan, with whom and for whom they both wanted to 
fight again. The same enthusiasm pervaded the entire 
hospital, and the groans of the suffering were hushed by 
the exulting shouts for their leader and their success, 





Petroleum-—Hlow a Farm was Sold. 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturist gives 
an account of an instance of pretty “sharp prac- 
tice” in the oil region of Pennsylvania. A widow, 
who owned a farm in a locality bordering upon, or rather 
within the bounds of Petrolia, procured a barrel of the 
genuine oj], and poured a few gallons upon the surface 
of several small ponds of water on her domain, The 
barrel was then secreted in some brush near a small rivu- 
let, and a minute opening was made, so that a few drops 
constantly escaped, and floated down upon the surface 
of the water. The bait soon took with one of the roving 
seekers after hidden wealth, who contracted for the farm, 
hastened East, raised a company, and returned with 
ample funds to pay $100,000 for the farm, and to begin 
operations. The widow, of course, found it convenient 
to immediately change her residence to an eastern city. 
—The unusual sequel of the story, which we can not 
vouch for, is, that by chance, this turned out bea capital 
oil farm, and is yielding large returns to the company. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
January numoer, page 23. No. 111. Illustrated Rebus.— 
Do nought leaves on g two birds al one nor bee ewe t of sol 
two flowers ; or Do not leave song to birds alone, nor 
beauty of soul to flowers....No. 112, A Curious Word. — 
Cares ; add s, and it makes caress...No. 113. Novel Sub- 
traction.—Should have been take two letters from a word 
containing five, and leave but one. The word is stone; 
take away st and one remains....No. 114.—Charles H. 
Thorp, sends the following solution. Ten acres is a plot 
measuring 660 feet ona side, As no vine is set nearer 





than one foot to the fence, they are to occupy a plot 658 
feet: square, 658+6 gives 109 spaces between the 
vines or 110 vines on a row, and 110 rows if they 
are set in square form. 110X110 gives 12,100 vines 
for the plot when planted in square order. In 
the Quincunx order there will be 110 vines on each 
row one way. The distance between the rows will form 
the perpendicular of a right angled triangle having a 
base of 3 ft., and a hypothenuse of 6ft., or 5 and 2 tenths 
feet, nearly. 658+-5.2 gives 126 spaces or 127 rows the 
other way. 110X127=13,970 vines in Quincunx order, 
or 1870 more than in the square.... No. 15, Mathematical 
Problem.—99 ft. 10 in, and 118 ft. 5 in..... No. 109,—Math- 
ematical Puzzle (Dec. No. page 349).—The word is Palm- 
erson; the figures are 587019X3624—2127356856. The 
following have sent in correct answers up to Jan. 10. 
“Exepo,” 108; David Dickey, 108; B. T. Fisher, 108, 
Flora McKay, 108; Austin Leonard, 108, 109; “C.” 
Phila., 108; [. A. Mitchell, 108; Mary E. Graves, 108, 
109; John S, Starbuck, 108: H. Hudgens, 108, 109; Geo. 
W. Read, 109; H. G. Kingsleys, 108, 110; J. G. Bunnell, 
108; Wesley Harvey, 108; “R. N. M,” 103; Charles L. 
Gartman, 108; Ezra M. Smith, 108,109; “H. P.S8,,” 
109; R.M. Leete, 109; Elias Stevens, 109; Daniel S 
Carver, 108; Clarkson Johnston 109; E. Bishop, 108, 
109 ; Eliza Gillingham, wm i Augustine J. Pocock, 108 ; 
Philip Lounsberry, 108; J Madison Santee, 108; O, B, 
cia 109; Atherton Sweatt, 109; H. P. ‘Smith, 108; 
S. D. Demarest, 108 ; Mary Lovejoy, 108; Edward A, 
oad 108; David H. Trently, 108; J, C. Browning, 109; 
Mary N. Rice, 108, 109; Samuel C. Carter, 109; C. Ar: 
thur Totten. 108, 109; S. Farquer, 109; Olyvia Lybarger, 
109; John N, McGiffert, 109; F. H, Brown, 108; “* X. L. 
T.,” 109; W. C. Sharpe. 109: “Grace.” 108 : Laura Wil- 
liams, 108; Sturges Green, 109; E, W. Miller, = 109 ; 
Susie Maxwell, 108; R. F. Maxwell and Zachary T. ay- 
lor, 108; Nettie Robinson, 108; James W. Logan, 108 ; 
Amelia W. Thompson, 108; H. F. Brayton, 109; Joseph 
Holsinger, 109; E. J. Davis. 108; Robert Schofield, 108, 
S. H. Grundy, 109; S. B. Barker, 109; Joseph Sppith, 
109; George Tomlinson, 109; Cordelia Baker, 108; 
E. Baldwin, 108; “L. S. F.,” 108; Sarah and Orpha B., 
108; Clarence U. Meigs, 109 ; Rufus G. Fuller, 108; J. 
B. Burt, 108: D, R. Hosteman. 108; H. Zavala, 108; J. 
Ss. Burgess, 112: Duane W. Wilber, 112; Edm’d P. Bark- 
er, 109: J. W. Winans, 109, 114, 115 ; J. B. Hatch, Jr., 112, 


New Puzzles to be 

No. 116, Historical Questions.—1. What General took 
the City of Dublin, A. D., 11162 2, On what day did 
James take possession of the throne of England? 3, 
What was the first name given by Europeans to Maine 
and New Hampshire ? 

No. 117. What fruit is mentioned in the Bible as growe 
ing on a stick without root or branch ? 





Answered, 





No. 118. ‘Illustrated . Rebus.—Adapted to the times. 


No. 119. Mathematical Problem.—Pruoposed by Chas. 
F. Erhard, Queens Co., N. Y. A race course forming a 
perfect circle is just one mile long along the centre line 
of the track, which is 20 feet wide. The englosed circu- 
lar piece of ground has a good crop of grass, and this 
has been bought by 3 men paying equal shares. They 

wish to divide the tand in three equal parts by two strait 
parallel lines. How is tliis to be done and how many 
acres will each part contain? 





No. 120. Geographical Rebus.—What four Capital 
Cities are represented in the above engraving? 


No. 121. Mathematical Problem.—Suppose a heifer, at 
three years old, produces a czlf, and one yearly after- 
wards, till she is twenty years old. Suppose her progeny 
to be females (through all the generations), and that each 
individual increases as the mother did, that is, a calf 
each year, commencing at the third, what will be the 
number of the herd when the old cow is twenty years old? 


No. 122, Mathematical Rebus.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by ‘ William,” Kirkland, N. Y. 
Please read it and find the answer to the problem. 

IO2AAV & 000 
Ox2B&IxTUn2D 
Now let 2+4=—6 scholar ° &c 

How T H E 74+2=9 [ O un 2 the 3. 


No. 123 Conundrum.—Why is Neptune like an Alche- 
mist? This will require a good deal of guessing, 
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THE FISHERMA 


Our young friends at the West may not take in all the 
meaning of this beautiful picture, at first sight. The 
seene will be familiar to the boys and girls in ‘Nantucket, 
Cape Cod, and all along shore’ away up to Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton Island, and Newfoundland, where thousands 
of the Agriculturist family live. Many of their parents 
are fishermen. Instead of wheat-fields, meadows, pas- 
tures and woodlands, rich in grain, cattle and game, they 
love to plow the blue fields of the sex, with schooner and 
sloop, where the cod, mackerel, herring and their finny 
neighbors yield both sport and gain. But it is not all sport, 
No farm labor is harder or more unpleasant than that 
performed by the fisherman. It isno easy task to pull up 
a ten to twenty pound codfish from seventy feet below 
the surface. The excitement might make it pleasant for 


a few times, but to keep at it all day is harder than chop- 
ping wood or hoeing corn: neither isit very agreeable to 
pull the nets in which the smaller fish are caught. Add 
to this the frequent dangers from storms, fogs and ice- 
bergs, and most boys would prefer a life of less hardship, _ 
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RET U KN. — Engraved for the American Agriculturwst, 


Those wno are brought up to the business, grow strong 
and hardy enough to bear the severe exposure and toil 
without flinching ; their frames are tough as white oak, 
and the palmsof their hands as hard as sole leather. 
But this does not make them hard-hearted. The picture 
shows this, and everybody, east, west, north or south, can 
understand and enjoy the affection which sparkles in the 
eyes of the children, and gives real beauty to the rugged 
face of the father. 





The Stain on the Carpet. 

Mary, an orphan, was hired by a lady to help do house- 
work. ‘I pity you” said a girl whom she met coming 
from the door, as she was going to her new place, “Why?” 
asked Mary—‘She’s just the most particular body you 
ever saw. She turned me away only because I spilled a 
little oil; but I wouldn’t stay if I could.” Just then the 
door opened, and the girls separated, one to look for a 
new situation, the other with many forebodings to com- 
mence service, The parlor door was partly open as 
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Mary entered the hail, and 
j she overheard the lady of the 
f| house exclaim “ If it wasn't 
} for servant girls I might 
have some comfort, I do 
i] believe they are all alike!’ 
} The poor girl’s heart sunk 
within her, but she immedi- 
ately resolved that she would 
try and prove that one at 
least could be faithful. Dur- 
ing the morning she was 
sent up stairs to sweep a 
room. In moving the furni- 
ture she overset a small 
bottle which had been care 
lessly left near the edge ofa 
table; it fell to the floor, 
broke, and spilled some ink 
onthe carpet. She stood a- 
ghast. What could she do? 
She hastily gathered up the 
pieces, threw them out ot 
the window, wiped up the 
ink, and then stopped to 
think. ‘She won't see it 
very soon, and when she 
does she may think it was 
the other girl,” was the 
first thought. “But you 
did it, and you ought to tell 
her of it,” whispered con- 
science. “I’m sure she'll 
turn me away, what shall I 
do 2?” **Go and tell her ; you 
can’t help the stain on the 
carpet, but you can keep the 
stain of a lie from your 
soul,” said conscience, 
“Yes, andI will,” said Mary 
aloud, and without stopping 
to think further, she went to 
s{ seek the lady whom she met 
| coming up stairs, and to 
whom she related the acci- 
' dent. “I believe I can trust 
§ you Mary,” was the reply, so 
| kindly. made, that the girl 
could not keep back her 
tears. ‘You are the first 
girl I have had,” continued 
the lady “who would con- 
fess a fault, and I hate de- 
ceit. Try and be careful, but 
\ above all, be truthful.” Mary 
did not forget the lesson ; she 
kept her place until her mar- 
riage several years after- 
ward, and found that though 
her employer was strict, yet 
she had no better friend. 
When tempted to untruthful 
ness to hide a fault, let our 
young readers remember the 
“stain on the soul,” and 
dread that more than any 
bodily punishment feared, 





Fireside Games.— 
A Puonetic Piay.—At 3 
recent evening gathering we 
saw an amusing illustration 
of the effect of a combination 
of sounds, The company of 
some twenty Or more was 
divided into three sections. To the first section was 
given the syllable Jsh; to the second Ash; and to the 
third Osh. At a signal, (the striking together of the 
hands of the leader, after counting three,) each division 
pronounced its syllable in a loud voice, so that the three 
syllables were uttered at the same instant.. The result 
was a sound like a tremendous sneeze by one person, 
THE Gossip’s Surprise.—This game is best played by 
a large company, but it will afford amusement to eight or 
ten. The leader whispers a short story, in the ear of his 
next neighbor, containing as many different particulars 
as possible. The one who heard the story now repeats it 
(in a whisper as before,) to his neighbor, aiming to 
tell it correctly, but in different words; and so it is 
passed around the entire company. The last one who 
heard it then repeats it aloud, after which the leader 
gives the story as he started it. The strange differences 
which sometimes appear, show how careful every per- 
son should be in reporting what he has heard, particu- 
larly if it is calculated to injure the character of another, 
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a Avhertisements, 


ES eeeees>_ 

Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

WN. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to Surnish good references. 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ive to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers thenselgem 

TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 

One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 

One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line. 


Rare and Beautiful 
Flowers. 


SEEDSMAN, ETC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


would respectfully invite the attention of all lovers of Flow- 
ers to the following choice assortments of 


French and German Flower Seeds, 


saved by the most successful European cultivators, contain- 
ing only the most beautiful varieties in packages, in which 
ure enclosed four, six, eight, ten or more separate papers, 
each containing seeds of a different color or variety of the 
same plant, 

French and German Asters, Rose and Camellia flowered 

3alsams, German, ‘ten Week, Intermediate and Brompton 
Stocks, Larkspur, Alpine Plants, Dianthus, Everlasting Flow- 
ers, Hollyhocks, Ipomea, Jacobea, Lupins, Marvel of Peru, 
Nemophila, Ornamental Grasses, Ornamental Gourds, Portu- 
lacea, Petunias, Schizanthus, Pansies, Scabiosa, Tropcolum, 
Walltlowers, &c., &c. 

Among the improved varieties of Florists’ Flowers, the 
quality of the following cannot be surpassed; Auricula, Cin- 
eraria, Caleeolaria, Cockscomb, Carnation and_ Picotee 
Pinks, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Gladiolus, Gloxinia, Mimulus, 
English and New Fancy Pansies, Polyanthus, Petunias, Chi- 
nese Primrose, Stocks, Perfection and Auricula flowered 
Sweet Williams, &c., &c. 

All of the seeds named in the Catalogue will be mailed 
post-paid to any address in the loyal States, upon receipt of 
the price affixed, 

Tur ELeventH Epition of his celebrated SEED CaTa- 
LOGUE and GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all applicants en- 
closing 25 cents, Address as above, 


Choice Seed. 


With the return of another season I would invite the at- 
tention of the public tomy Annual Catalogue of reliable 
Garden Seed, including over 200 varieties, many of which are 
of my own raising. I would call particular attention to the 
following list of new, rare or very desirable vegetables: 
Cannon Ball Cabbage (new, oor, the heads are as round 
and about ashard as a cannon ball) ; Marblehead Mammoth 
Drumhead Cabbage (the largest in the world)—Stone Mason 
Cabbage (the best of all winter cabbages, put up in half oz, 
packages, and sold by the pound if desired)—Learmand's 
Mamnroth Cauliflower (the largest of all ;—Mammoth 
French Squash (weighs from 100 to 260 1lbs.\—Mammoth 
Sweet Corn (the largest sort known, selected from cars 
weighing from two to three pounds, very sweet, excellent 
for the table) —Yokohoma Squash (new from Japan)—Amer- 
ican Turban Squash (new, the dryest, sweetest and best of all 
fall squashes, first rate)—Striped Gaudaloupe Egg Plant 
(quite ornamental)\—New York extra large purple Egg 
Plant (the largest of all verieties)—Ornamental Kale (several 
varieties inone package; fine for either the flower or kitch- 
en garden)—Pierce’s American Cauuflower (the standard 
late sort in Boston Market)—Early Paris Cauliflower (im- 
vorted seed, the best early sort)—Waite’s New Alma Cauli- 
tower (a popular new English variety)—Early White Japan 
Melon (new, very sweet, flne)—Ward's Nectar Melon (the 
sweetest, spiciest, best of allthe green fleshed varieties)— 
Caterpillar Plant (a curious vegetable ; several varieties in 
one package)— Vegetable Snails (another natural curiosity). 
Each of the above at 25 cents per package. Forty Days’ 
Corn (extra early, about 10 days earlier than Darling's 
Early)—Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all varieties of 
table corn)—Golden Sweet Corn (an early, prolific, sweet 
table corn, of a bright golden color, fine)—Hubbard Squash 
Seed (true; Lintroduced this)—Cow or Tree Cabbage (for 
stock) —Yard Long Bean—Extra Early York Tomato (very 
early, very prolific, of good size and excellent quality) — 
‘ook’s Favorite Tomato (a very early apple tomato. protific, 
of excellent quaiity)—Yellow Lupins (the plant so highly re- 
commended for subsoiling in a recent Patent Office Report 
also highly ornamental}—Tom Thumb Pea (very early, 
grows 10 inches high, very productive)—Drew’s New Dwarf 
Pea (new, vary dwarf, very prolific, peas cee shaped, each 
plant forms a bush, but one pea being required to about one 
toot of row)—Brown’s New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea (a 
new variety which may be relied upon, as both the earliest 
and most dwarf Marrowfat F che tod very prolific)—Improved 
Long Green Cucumber-Six finest varieties of Cabbage Lettuce 
in one package. True Boston Curled Lettuce (the most elegant 
of all, quality good)—Ornamental Gourds (many varieties in 
one package—Spotted Sieva Bean. Concord Bean (a new ee 
bean, remarkably early, quality first-rate)—Extra Flat Bect 
(new, very early, about as flat as a turnip, quality excellent) 
—Chick Peas (two sort mixed; extensively used in Europe as 
a substitute for coffee) —Chinese Sugar Cane (imported seed) 
New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (one of the largest and best 
varieties cultivated)—Lester’s Perfected Tomato (very lenge 
and thick meated)—Sutton's Student Parsnip (new, recently 
originated in England, desirable)—Chinese Rose Winter 
Radish (decidedly the best of all the winter sort, an acquisi- 
tion)—Hood's Dwarf Imperial Purple Celery (new, superior) 
—Indian Chief Bean (a pole bean ; can be used as a strin 
bean much better than any other variety; very productive, 
—Each of the above at 15 cents per vyre ow ages an 
sent gratis to all. Those who received it last season will re- 
ceive it this without writing for it. 
JAMES J. H. GREG@RY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 























ANTED.—A competent person to take charge 
of an established mateerT Must have a thorough 
knowledge of the businéss in all its branches, including man-* 


agement of green and propagating houses. Also, wanted, a 
responsible traveling agent: one who has ha 
ence preferred, Address 


had some experi- 
“NURSERY,” Wilmington, Del. 





THORBURN’S CELEBRATED 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of every Standard and Improved 
Variety 
OF 


VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


SEEDS 
FOR 


1865, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTIVATION. 
Has just been Published, 


AND WILL BE MAILED FREE 
on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, 
New-York. 


Trade Catalogue for Dealers only, 
is also ready. 


STRAW BERRIES. 


Oyr stock of plants this season is the largest and best we 
have ever offered, and includes the: 
AGRICULTURIST. For which we paid Mr. Judd the 

highest price ever paid for a Strawberry. 
GOLDEN SEEDED. The best early. 
RUSSELL. Very good and enormously productive. 
FILLMORE. 3 ss Nas 4 
BUFFALO. “ “ “ « 
FRENCH’S SEEDLING. Very popular at Philad'a, 
BRITISH QUEEN, Large, and of fine flavor. 
TROLLOPE’S VICTORIA. Late, and very good. 
TRIOMPHE DE GAND. Invaluable with us, 
WILSON’S ALBANY. The best for canning. 

And all the old and new varieties of any merit. 

Send for circular giving all desired information. 

J. KNOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


GRAPES. 


We have a very large and superior stock of vines, grown in 
the open air from the best bearing wood: mostly taken from 
our own vineyard, including : 

CONCORD. The very best for table and market, 
DELAWARE. The best for wine. 
DIANA. The best keeper, good for wine and the table. 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC. The most profitable, 
very early. 
CREVELING. Early, and of excellent quality. 
UNION VILLAGE. Enormously :arge, oeaunfu. and 
of Isabella flavor, 
HERBEMONT. Wine and table, very good, 
+ 








ELSINGBURGH. “ + 
ADIRONDAC. 
IONA. 
ISRAELLA. 
And all other desirable kinds, 


ALSO 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, AND 
GoosEBERRY plants, &c., &c. 
Send for Circular, enclosing stamp. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GREAT 
AGRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY 


Iam now prepared to take orders for this remarkable va- 
riety, having a large stock of very fine plants. For further 
particulars see January Agriculturist, Plants delivered in 
rotation as ordered, at the following rates: 2 plants, $1.20; 
6 plants, $3; 12 plants, $5; 100 plants, $25: 1,000 plants, $200. 

All orders addressed to WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 

$29 Greenwich-st., New York. 


Early Vegetable Seeds for 
Hot Beds. 


The following seeds for early sowing will be mailed post 
pea to any address inthe Union upon receipt of the price 
ai ‘ 


ed: 
ar Oz. 4 Oz, 





















Cabsane, metty York, Large York........ 3 $7 
Caulifiowe' alf Early Paris, packet. 200 600 
Cucumber, Extra Early Russian..........-" 3 % 

3 English and German Frame Varieties 25 
Egg Plant, Improved Large Purple.......... % 23 
Lettuce, Early Curled Silesian: Butter Salad 23 5 
Radish, Early Scarlet, Olive shaped..... 15 45 
Pepper, Large Sweet Mountain, anish 50 1 50 
Tomato, Extra Early: Early Apple... 30 («1100 

“Lester's Perfected ; Fave kgves 10 

rig! 


“ New Erect French, grows upright like a 
—: fine flavored, very ornamental 


, eves 





10 
B, K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 





VICK’S 
Alustrated Annual Catalogue 


OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND 
Guide to the Flower Garden, 
FOR 1865; IS NOW -PUBLISHED. 
It Contains Accurate Descriptions of the 
LEADING FLORAL TREASURES or tut WORLD, 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 
Sowing Seed, Transplanting, & After-culture, 


This beautiful and useful FLORAL GUIDE consists 
of about 70 pages, beautifully illustrated with over Thirty 
Engravings and Two COLORED PLATES, 


It is published for the information and benefit of my 
customers, and to those it is sent FREE. To all others, 
price 10 cents, including postage, which is less than the 


actual cost. Address , 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. W. 


Seed Catalogue for 1865, 


My Seed Catalogue, embracing over 200 varieties of fresh 
garden seed, many of which are of my own growing, will be 
mailed free to all applicants, Those who perchased seed last 
season will receive it this season without writing for it. As 
the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, &c,, &c., I invite_the patrons e of the 
public, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass, 


Vines at Wholesale Rates to 
Clubs, 


Propositions for the formation of clubs, by which all can 
obtain vines at wholesale prices, with other advantages, will 
be sent forastamp, The propositions may accompany the 
price list and twenty-four page pamphlet) or any of the cata- 
ogues, without cost of stamp; and I would invite the atten- 
tion of every purchaser to them for their great advantages. 

The excellence and importance of the new kinds, Iona and 
Israella, are now so well understood and appreciated that 
there is but one voice in regard to them, and that of earnest, 
enthusiastic praise from all quarters where they are known. 

These can be very cheaply obtained by clubs who buy not 
less than fifty of the vines, Early orders are necessary to 
secure the best pa. 

- ENGRAVINGS OF THE IONA., 

A limited number of fine lithographic colored engravings 
of the Iona Grape have been prepared at great cost, by an 
eminent artist, which exceed in truth and beauty an thing 
of the kind that has been produced within our knowledge, in 
any country; greatly surpassing those of the celebrated 
French artists, Grobon and _ Poiteau, in the brilliance and 
delicacy of their coloring, by which the transparency and 
iridescent play oflight is represented, As a work of art, it 
is worthy of a place in any portfolio, or of an elegant frame 
for the walls of the library or parier. 

These engravings are furnished only as premiums with 
Iona vines, For particulars see propositions to clubs, As our 
artist was able to complete but a limited number, we can not 
agree to furnish them throughout the entire season, All who 
are desirous of securing them to aid in canvassing will do 
well to send an early remittance, according to one of the 
“special propositions,” 

HAS THE EARLY RIPENING OF THE IONA AND ISRAELLA 
GRAPES BEEN OBTAINED BY ANY FORCING APPLIANCES OR 
BY ANY OTHER MEANS THAN THAT OF ORDINARY CULTIVA- 
TION IN GARDEN OR VINEYARD? 

A communication has speared in the Ohio Farmer, signed 
“Peconic,” but acknowle fed by Mr. H. P. pyran, and an- 
other in the American Agriculturist, in which he states that 
“to his own personal knowledge the early ripening of both 
these kinds is obtained by a forcing process, by which their 
maturity is hastened by three weeks.” After having been 
shown that his statements were utterly false in every partic- 
ular, he persisted in refusing to make any retraction, and I 
found myself under the painful necessity of prosecuting him 
for both communications, I would here state that both of 
these kinds have always been grown in full exposure in the 
open ground and in the ordinary manner, without any fore- 
ing appliances whatever, They have always been open at 
all seasons, and at every stage of growth, and continue to b 
to the inspection of all that desire to see them. For a ful 
account of the whole treatment and management of every 
one of these vines on the Island, with two engravings, send 








stamp. 

For Club Propositions send two cent stamp. 

For Price-List and accompanying Twenty-four page 
Pamphlet send two-cent stamp, This contains a descriptioa 
of the stock of Vines for sale at Iona, with some account of 
our four best hardy kinds, with a very valuable Chapter en- 
titled, “ What Kinds to Plant; or, rapes for Family and 
Dessert,” by Mr. Mead. It states clearly the distinctive ad- 
vantages of the Israella, and also those of the Iona, and its 
superiority over every other native grape, and gives the full 
history of the manner in which they were produced ; in 
which will be found hints for the production of seedlings in 
general, and of grapes in particular. It contains also a full 
account of the management of all of those vines from their 
first bearing to the present time, with full tables of contents 
ofthe Descr a and Illustrated Catalogues, 

The Descriptive Catalogue is sent for ten cents, and the 
Illustrated for twenty-five cents, 

These two bound together in flexible paper-covers, and 
called “Manual of the Vine,” are sent for fifty cents. 

The Descriptive exhibits the principles and general consid- 
erations which form the basis upon which Gra ulture is 
to be fully conducted, and is illustrated with many. 
very fine and life-like Engravings. It also contains full and 
accurate descriptions of all our native kinds that are worthy 
of notice, with a clear representation of their relative value 
bs a chapter on “ Wine Making.” Also a lecture by Mr. 

e 


ad, 

The Illustrated (eighth edition) treats thoroughly of prac- 
tice and of practical results, illustrated with about eighty en- 
gravings, The two together constitute the most thorough, 
practical and comprehensive treatise on the Vine in the lan- 
guage. The conditions of the full measure of success are 
——s stated, and the precise manner of performing every 
operation is so clearly shown ~ to be easily intelligible to 


every reader. -. We NT, 
a Iona (near Peekskill), Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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LANE'S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
HARVEY B. LANE, 


151 Nassau-street, New York. 


Fresh Onion Seed, 
Extra Conn, Seed Leaf Tobacco Seeds, 
Choicest Garden and Flower Seeds. 


DOTYS GR8 WASHERS. 


Family Size $12. 


OTHE 
Nae 
wooe 





Hardy Fruit for the North West! 


. , arly of e g , tive 
Wonld you tearn the hardy, early bearing, most product ve 
rorts of fruit, how to plant : also the hardy Ornamental tre e8 
and Shrubs ‘as tested in 23 years’ nurserying at the West: 
Send 2 red stamps for the (1865) Catalogues of the Blooming- 
ton Nursery—13th year, 220 acres of Fruit, Ornamental, and 
Nursery Stock—Root Grafts, Stocks, Cuttings, Scions, Fresh 
Apple (#8 50 bush), and Pear Seeds ($3 50 ®.), Green-house, 
Garden and Bedding Plants, 
. rs ‘ Standard, an im- 
Apple and Pear Trees, Dwarf and‘ rd, an im 
mone Stock, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
Small Fruits. ' ‘ 
2 ine ; j ¢ sraella 
> es.—15 acres, including Adirondac, Tona, sraella, 
ouniie “Allen’s Hybrid, 7 of Rogers Hybrids, Norton's 
Virginia, Union Village, Hartford Prolific, with superb bear- 
ing lavers of Delaware and Concord, 1 year Catawba per 
1,000. Early Richmond and Osage Orange in moderate sup- 
ply. Bars 
Evergreens.—20 acres mostly medium and small sizes. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Roses=Over 4 acres of 
over 400 sorts, many very new—few better stocks and collec- 
tions. Dahlias, Phlox, Chrysanthemums, Gladiolus, Lilies, 
&c. Five large Green-honses with frames covering over 10,000 
square feet of glass are used. 
Packing by all routes carefully done in moss, 
Prices reasonable, Terms cash, Sag ae 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. F. K, PHOENIX, 


30,000 CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 


No, 1, One Year old, $10 per 100; or $90 per 1000. 
“ 2, $8 per 100; or $70 per 1000. 

2 Year old, $10 per 100; or $180 per 1000. 
Delaware Grape Vine Layers, $6 per doz, 
Union Village, $6 per doz. R 

ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 
No.’s 4, 15 and 19, we have fruited the past 3 years, and 

they have done finely. 
We have also No.’s 1, 8, 33, 20. Price $9 per doz. 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

















Evergreens! Evergreens! 


We have an immense stock of Norway SPRUCE, BALSAM 
Firs, SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN Pines, AMERICAN ARBOR VI- 
T& (White Cedar), SIBERIAN ARBOR VIT#, &c,, &., from 
small to large sizes, All have been transplanted ONCE, and 
the larger sizes Two to THREE times in the nursery, so that 
success is ensured in planting. They are offered at Low 
RATES per doz., per 100, or per 1,000, and prices will be given, 
packed in a superior manner, delivered at Depot in Roches- 
ter, or otherwise. FROST & CO.,, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Copartnership Notice. 


The undersigned, have this day entered into a Copartner- 
ship, under the name and firm of BRILL & KUMERLE, for 
the purpose of carrying on a General Seed and Nursery 
Business, in the establishment formerly conducted by the 
late Geo. C. Thorburn, Seed Store and Warehouse, 153 
Broad-st., Newark, New Jersey. 

‘ Y* FRANCIS BRILL, 
Seedgrower and Nurseryman, 
JOHN U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 
formerly with the late Geo. C. Thorburn. 
Address orders for Catalogues, &c., as above. 


Seeds! Seeds!! Seeds!!! 


Catalogues of GENUINE Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, &c., Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, STRAWBERRY Plants, 
&c., &c., furnished free to all applicants. Address 

BRILL & KUMERLE, SEEDSMEN, &c., 
153 Broad-st., Newark, New Jersey. 


SEEDS FOR 1865. 


Our stock of Seeds for 1865, carefully grown expressly for 
our trade, embracing all the valuable varieties of Vegetable, 
Flower, Fruit and Ornamental Tree Seeds, is now nearly 
complete, and all orders will be promptly and faithfully at- 
tended to. t. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 

189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


SEEDS! 


The subscriber has now in store, his usual supply of fresh 
and genuine GARDEN VEGETABLE, FIELD 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

New priced Catalogues, on application, 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 876 Broadway, New York City. 


20 BUSHELS OF PRIME APPLE SEED 
the growth of 1864, for sale at $6 per bushel, 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 




















EEDS OF ALL KINDS BY MAIL. B.M. 
WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 








| Connsihhiiet: Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


Be sure and get the Best, 


A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with fu/l directions for culture, curing, 
packing, &c., Will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: 1 ounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50; 
pound, $5, Address B. K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





€ Choice Tomato Seeds. @ 


“ Tne Cooks Favorire,” very solid, smooth, good for early 
or late use, 25cts. per pape so Extra EaRiy, FEJEE 
IsLaAND; and Dwarf or Tree 1ato Seeds, each 10 cts, per 
paper. Fora full listof VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDs, 
See DreER's GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1865, now published 
and forwarded on receipt of a postage stamp. 

HENRY A. DREER, SEEDSMAN, 
714 Chestnut-st., Phila., Pa, 








Goodrich’s New Seedling Potatoes, 


Ishall send out in early Spring for the late Rev. Chauncey 
FE, Goodrich’s family the three new varieties, the Goodrich 
Calico, the Early Goodrich, and -the Gleason. The first two 
will be sold at $1.50 per peck each, or $5 pad bushel, while 
the Gleason will be $2 per peck. Cash orders will be filed 
and filled strictly in the order received until the limited stock 
of tubers is exhausted, when tlre public will be informed, 
No charge for package nor cartage. ” 

D. S. HEFFRON, Agent, Utica, N, Y. 





V TANTED—Every reader of this paper who 
owns a farm or garden to try Goodrich’s Seedling Po- 
tatoes this vear, Reportsfrom Maine to Wisconsin this sea- 
son fully confirm all claimed for them in last vol., page 106, 
All who want Goop table potatoes, hardy and productive 
should try them, 4 1b, packages by mail. A cheap and 
PAYING investment; avoids exorbitant express and freight 
charges and delays. For circulars of terms, testimonials, 
&c., apply immediately to E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N, J. 


New Crop Onion Seed. 


The following varieties will be mailed, post-paid, during 
the month of February, upon receipt of the price affixed: 

















Per Oz. 4 Oz. Pound, 
Yellow Danvers Onion................ 50 cts. $1 75 £6 00 
Yellow Dutch Onion es | 1 50 5 00 
Red Wethersfield........ccsccccceses 45 1 50 5 00 


Address 


° = A kl ~ 
Fruit and Tree Seeds, 
Pear Seeds $3.50 per lb, Norway Spruce, $1.50 per 1b,, and 
many others. See Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa. 


B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 











LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, select- 
ed from over one thonsand varieties, of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly put up, any 82 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with postage prepaid, 
G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 





By Mail. The New Strawberries, Grapes, 
Currants, &c. 
Priced descriptive list will be sent to any address. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Piymouth, Mass. 


Five 





Hundred Thousand 


(500,000.) 
CRANBERRY PLANTS, 


for sale by GEO, A. BATES, Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
Send for Circular on the Cranberry Culture, 





RANBERRY PLANTS in great variety, send 

for Circular. 2,000 Concord grape vines 1 to 4 years, 
strong bearing vines. Grafting Wax in1, 4% and M4 Ib. Rolls, 
for retailing, a superior article prepared by F. TROW- 
BRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 


HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for 
- Spring planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


@ TRAWBERRY PLANTS forsale. Five of the 
best varieties of plants for cultivation, viz.: Russell's Pro- 
lific and Buffalo Seedling at $2 per 100; French's Seedling 
at $5 per 1,000; Cutters Seedling and Downer’s Prolific at $3 
per 1,000, Also other varieties at reduced prices. 


For sale by 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 











GENTS WANTED for sale of Trees, Plants and 
Seeds, in all the loyal States B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


Y SMALL FRUIT CATALOGUE contains a 
cescription and price list of varieties, and instruction 
for growing strawberries, &c.. &c. Send fora copy. 
A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Indiana. 








WEET POTATO SEED.—Improved Nansemond 
Seed potatoes for sale in lots to suit purchasers, J. C. 
THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, (Staten Island) N. Y. 


WARF BROOM CORN SEED.—I will send 
the genuine Dwar oom corn seed, ost-paid, at the 
following rates. 34 Ww5Uc., 114 lbs. $1, 5]bs. $3, 10 Ibs, $5. 
ELIAS REED, Waterville, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


REVELING VINES! 6000 first quality, one 
year old, $5 iy doz.; $30 per 100, $250 per 1000; 5000 2nd 
quality, $20 per 100; $175 per 1000, for spring of 1865. 
F, F. MERCERON, Catawissa, Pa. 








Onions and How to Raise Them. 


What soil is best; how to prepare it; how to manure it; 
how to tell good seed from bad; how to plantit; how to 
grow onions trom seed, potato onions, onion setts, shallots 
and top onions; when to pull onions; how to store them; 
how to prepare for market, and when and where most profit- 
able to market them ; what onions to select for seed, and 
how to grow it, and a hundred minute details so valuable to 
beginners, with many facts relative to peculiarities of onion 
raising in the Southern, Eastern and Western States of value 
to old growers, Tlustrated with original engravings of the 
“Dave Warren” Onion, Early Crocker Onion (new), Re? 
Wethersfield and Potato Onion, Sowing and Weeding 
chines. In paper covers, fo by mail, prepaid bs 
the subscriber at 30 cents each, men and Booksellers 
supplied at wholesale rates, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Seedsman, Marblehead, Mass. 


@ TRAWBERRIES.—The favorable weather last 
K autumn enables me to offer plants of fine quality at 
prices that cannot fail to give satisfaction, Also Grapes, Cur 
rants, Raspberries. &c. The Lindley Raspberry is HARDY 
PRODUCTIVE, EXCELLENT and VERY PROMISING. Fine plants 
by the dozen or 100._ For prices, ete., address 

E,. WILLIAMS, Montclair, New Jersey. 








@\yTRA WBERRY PLANTS for general Cultivation. 
» Ten of the best varieties for sale at the lowest rates. 
Price list sent free to all applicants. Varieties warranted 
true to name, JOHN 8S, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


UTTINGS of the GENUINE White 

Willow, for sale at low rates in large or small quan- 
tities. Address M. ALLEN, “THE WILLOows,” 
Mendota, Illinois, 


Te FRUIT GROWERS.—The Gothic 
Fruit Box Company invite attention of Fruit growers 
to their Patent Fruit Box, on Exhibition at the Office of the 
Agriculturist. For Circulars, giving full description and 
prices, Address H. 8. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., 
New-York City. 


The Best and Cheapest Farming 


LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURI. 
Rebelssare moving away and are selling for whatever they 
can get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from ae already begun, will soon occupy that 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. 
‘ree and full information given on application to 
ELI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New-York. 


FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOO!) 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at $10 per acre. 
In addition to all the common pronmens of a farm, these lands 
are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, grapes, tobacco and hops. All crops ripen ten days ear- 
lier than on Long Island. Squankum marl is delivered at 
any point on the railroad_at one dollar and _ fifty cents per 
ton, and fertilizes the land for seven years after its applica- 
tion. The lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, 
suitable for lumber and cord wood, A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $3 per cord. A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay vet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station. A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes. The whole purchase money may re- 
main on mortgage for a term of years if desired, if the pur- 
chaser cultivates the land. 

For further porecatare apply to 
F. B. CHET WOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-Yerk, 


O OWNERS OF FARMS and country resi- 
dences. One of the best plans to sell is to register your 
property for sale, with the price, terms, how fur depot, &c., 
with J.Q. FOWLER, No. 77 Cedar street, New-York: and if 
you want to purchase, is the very best place, Is giving his 
special attention to buying and selling country property. 
Will attend to the advertising and selling oh all troperty that 
FOWLER, 

















is to be sold at auction. J.Q. 
Auctioneer and Real Estate Dealer, 
77 Cedar-st., New-York, 


JPERIOR FARM LAND!—20.000 
'— Acres at low prices and accommodating terms,—Frank- 
linville Tract.—Gloucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia, on Railroad running from Philadel- 
phia and Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit purchasers, 
Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. Wm. Parry, 
and others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
JOHN H, COFFIN & CO., Franklinville, Gloucester Co., 
New-Jersey. Also Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward, 


“MARYLAND FARMS.” 


We are agents for the sale of nearly 


Four Hundred Farms 


in this State. A printed list of them can be obtained by 
sending postage stamp to : 
2 R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
No, 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs) Baltimore City, Md. 


For SALE AT A BARGAIN—A FARM CON- 
taining 80 Acres, 60 under fence, 20 Acres young Timber 
Dwelling House and Barn, ¥ mile from R. R. station and 
Village, fronting a Turnpike, only 50 dollars per acre. 

J. H. COFFIN, Franklinville, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


IARMERS HAVING FINE HORSES to sell in 
spring, which can be fully recommended for gentlemen’s 
carriage horses, can find ready sales, at good prices by ad- 
dressing with full description. J. FOWLER. 77 Cedar-st., 
N. Y. City. N. B.-Only a reasonable commission charged, 
























DWaAke BROOM CORN SEED FOR SALE.— 
Warranted a pure article. Address W. HARKER, 
Macomb, Macdonough Co., Minois, 





PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
For Circulars and prices, Address {N. P. BOYER & co.,, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
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THE TONA AND ISRAELLA VINES 


And matters connected with them of Importance to Purchasers 


of Vines. 





Ist. The charges against C. W. GRANT, of 
stupendous fraud in hastening the ripening of the 
Iona and Israella grapes by means of “forcing arrangements 
of glass,” etc., “ which hastened their maturity three weeks 


in advanceof those grown without such arrangements.” 


2d. The publication of these charges in the 
Ohio Farmer, under the signature of “ Peconic,” andin 
the American Agriculturist, by the same party, over nis own 


name, 


3d. The Greeley Prizes, and the award of 
the One Hundred Dollar Prize to the Iona. 
The charges, or, rather, insinuations by Mr. Byram that 
this award was dishonestly and corruptly made, implicating 
the Committee, Mr. Greeley, and C, W. Grant, in the perpe- 


tration of a gross fraud. 


4th. The same charge, more covertly made 
in the American Agriculturist, when introducing 


the accusation of Mr. Byram, 


5th. The claim of the American Agricul- 
turist that it should not be held as a prin- 
cipal Party inthe Libel against C. W. Grant, implying 
its right to publish accusations the most destructive to repu- 
tation and business, under the plea that it does not know 
them to be false, and that it entertains no malice against 


the accused, 


6th. The fallacy and wrong of this Plea, 
and the Opinion of one of the most able Le- 
gal gentlemen of New-York upon the subject. 


wth. The accusations of “ Piracy” and 
“Humbugging” against C. W. GRANT, for al- 
leged copying and imitating plates, and also of using some 
of the identical plates of a book Published by A.S. Fuller, 
on the Vine, in his own (C. W. Grant's) Publications, named 
severally, Descriptive Catalogue, Illustrated Catalogue, and 
Manual of the Vine. The truth shown to be quite the 


reverse, 


8th. Charges of Deception and unbusiness-like 
conduct in claiming to produce better vines, by additional 
care and expense for garden and vineyard, than those ordi- 


narily produced by nurserymen, 


9th. Concerning the advocacy of new and 
Peculiar theories, and new and peculiar methods of 


cultivating and training Vines in garden and vineyard. 


10th. Is the present desire to plant the best 
kinds for family supply and for market, and 
also for wine, unreasonable, and what will 
be the result of it? 


lith. Where can be found, precise, accu- 
rate and intelligible Descriptions of all of 
our Native Grapes, that are worthy of notice, so stated 
that an ordinarily intelligent reader may learn their char- 


acter, quality and relative value, 


12th. Upon what peculiar conditions of 
merit are the claims to Public Attention of 
the Descriptive Catalogue, Illustrated Catalogue and Man- 
ual of the Vine founded, and which are said to constitute 
them a thorough and comprehensive treatise on the vine? 
The foregoeing twelve heads require each an extended 





oie 
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chapter for the full consideration, which the subjects em- 
braced at present demand. This would require more room 
than the advertising columns of a periodical not specially 
devoted to the Vine, can furnish, There are other heads of 
equal, or even greater interest, not named. One of which 
is the History and Management of all of the Israella and 
Iona Vines, at Iona Island, showing fully and fairly their 
deportment under given circumstances, from the beginning, 
up to the present time. Another is, an account of the man- 
ner in which these Seedlings were produced, by which hints 
will be furnished to others of the course ot proceeding to 
produce other improved kinds by “thorough breeding,” 
which is undoubtedly the only method by which a hardy 
stock, perfectly adapted to this country can be obtained. 


I have prepared a pamphlet of twenty-four pages in which 
all of these matters are briefly, but clearly treated, and in a 
manner calculated to give atrue impression in regard to 
Grape Culture in all its aspects, whether for wine or for ta- 
ble—for market or for family supply. 


In this pamphlet, the distinctive characteristics of the 
Iona and Israella, in which they greatly excel all other 
grapes for market and for table use, are clearly represented, 
The Israella being the earliest grape of excellent quality, 
and at the same time a good keeper, producing abundant 
crops unfailingly, as grown in the open ground under the 
ordinary circumstances of cultivation, or rather under cir- 
cumstances less favorable than those of ordinary garden or 
vineyard culture, 


The Iona is also represented as very early in ripening, and 
as the only American Grape of large size that is equal to the 
best European kinds, in sweet, rich purity of flavor, and uni- 
form tenderness and excellence of flesh quite to the center, 
and at the same time remarkable for the earliness and abund- 
ance of production, and its certainty of perfect ripening un- 
der the conditions of ordinary cultivation in fall exposure in 
open air. Mr. Byram states that “to his personal knowl- 
edge” this earliness and excellence of quality was produced 
by “forcing arrangements of glass and walls, or screens 
combined, by which the quality of the fruit was greatly im- 
proved, and the time of ripening hastened at least three 
weeks,” 


These charges, if substantiated, fix upon my character 
anaccumulation of guilt that is most painful to contemplate, 
combining falsehood in its most treacherous form, with cheat- 
ing that is worse than robbery. The effect upon the Public 
will be to destroy general confidence in all engaged in the 
business, and upon myself, the ineffaceable brand of infamy 
will be stamped, involving in lasting shame all that own 
any connection with me. 


These accusations were published in the Ohio Farmer, un- 
der the signature of “Peconic,” and in the American Agricul- 
turist by the same party, under his own name, H. P. Byram, 


One of the prizes offered by Mr. Greeley, under certain 
conditions for the leading fruits, Apples, Pears and Grapes, 
was awarded to the Iona Grape, by the Committee of the 
Fruit Department of the American Institute, in Sept. last. 


The award of this important premium of One Hundred 
Dollars Mr. Byram represents as having been dishonorably 
and corruptly made, implicating the Committee, Mr. Greeley, 
and C. W. Grant, in the perpetration of a gross fraud. The 
charge is pointedly made, but the precise form of the crime 
isnot given. The same charge, more covertly, but not less 
certainly, is made by the American Agriculturist. This 
is also a matter of much importance, and I would hereby 
call upon the whole Committee to state to the Public not 
only whether-any dishonorable or corrupt action or influence 
was manifested by myself, or in my behalf, but whether any 
such influence came to their knowledge from any quarter, 
and if so, what was the form and purport of it, 


I would here state, that no such transaction as is repre- 
sented, ever took place between Mr. Greeley and myself, and 
that I never paid; or procured to be paid to Mr. Greeley, or 
to the Tribune Association, any money except what was ap- 
plied for advertising, for which I have sent several sums of 
One Hundred Dollars each, and often much larger. 


The claim of the American Agriculturist, that it should 
not be held as a principal partyin the libel against C, 
W. Grant, is not to be entertained for one moment, and 
the plea that acharacter blighted, and a business destroy- 
ed, can be restored by a discussion on equal terms with 
the destroyer, with the Editor’s whole weight thrown 
adversely at the beginning, and the calumniator placed with 
his falsehoods and wicked purposes, not only before, but 
also above his victim, by giving the presumption in favor 
of the accuser. The Editor is forgetful of the principle 
upon which the proverb of acknowledged wisdom is 
founded: “A malicious lie will travel many leagues, while 
truth is getting ready his sandals, and will be hospitably 
entertained where truth will be shut out.” 








A casein point is ready at hand. A few weeks since a 
report was published in a leading paper representing me as 
a falsifier and swindler on a large scale, A full and com- 
plete refutation followed immediately, prepared and signed 
by men disinterested and of high and well known character, 
The malignant part of the report was copied in all parts of 
the country, with added venom, but the refutation not once. 
The fallacy and injustice upon which the plea of the Agri- 
culturist is founded, are well disposed of in the following 
letter from one of the most eminent gentlemen of the New- 
York Bar, having this particular case in mind, 

NEw-YORK, Jan. 12th, 1865, No. 11 Pine-st, 
Dr. C. W. Grant, 

Dear Sir.—Nothing can be better established in law than 
that the Editor of a paper is responsible for everything that 
he admits into its columns, whether he is the author or not, 
If he permits libellous matter to be published, he must re- 
spond in damages to the extent of the injury inflicted, what- 
ever that may be. 

He is not permitted to shield himself by the fact that the 
injurious publication was made without his knowledge or 
consent, for the conductor of a public paper is bound by the 
highest obligations, to see to it that so powerful an engine as 
the press is not used by others, for wicked purposes, He is 
bound to know before he suffers anything to be published 
that it is ¢rwe, and must answer for it if it is not, though 
actual malice on his part, can not be imputed to him, Ifthe 
publication is false, malice is always presumed from that fact, 
and the Editor who lends his columns to the defamer can 
overcome that presumption only by showing a degree of 
carelessness on his part which is equally obnoxious to the law. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM FULLERTON, 


In defending myself against the charge of unfairness and 
dishonesty, under the 7th head, I must necessarily become by 
implication the accuser of A, 8. Fuller. My publications con- 
taining these plates were chiefly made years before his 
book appeared, and of course could not have been taken 
from it. On the contrary, 80 many of the plates on the man- 
agement of the vine were my own (used without permission 
or one word of acknowledgment)—that if these were takerr 
from his book, together with those copied or closely imi- 
tated, few of much value would be left., To my mind itis a 
flagrant case of violation of right, that should have been pros- 
ecuted. Concerning the numerous errors into which he has 
pg ignorance and inexperience, 1 shall speak 
els re, 


In answer to the 8th I would say that I was not only the 
first that practised the method of propagation that by 
thorough trial is proved and admitted to be the best, but was 
for several years alone in it, and that all of the numerous im- 
itations now found in different parts of the conntry may be 
said to have grown out of mine. J may also safely say that 
no one has near! fey mine in extent and means of pro- 
ducing the best vines for garden and ee planting. 
The idea and purpose upon which I engaged inthe under- 
taking, and to which I have persistently adhered, was THE 
PRODUCTION OF THE BEST PLANTS TO BE AFFORDED AT THE 
CHEAPEST rates to the people generally, making the business 
& SPECIALTY, and giving abundant means, with my whole 
care and attention to that end. 


When after long study, careful observation and extensive 
trial, I have learned what is best for those who wish to plant 
for any given purpose, and have produced a stock of surpass- 
ing quality, there is no way apparent to me by which the 
public may be reached to enable it to be benefitted by them 
except by stating truly and precisely the character of what I 
have to offer, I have done this so long and so extensively, and 
by doing so have disseminated such a vast number of vines 
througnout every part of the country, that my jurors (the 

yurchasers) must now be ready for rendering a verdict, 
{ have recommended first class vines (that have been 
produced with great care and cost, and such as I felt assured 
were of unequalled quality), as the best and cheapest to pur- 
chasers for vineyards, as well as for gardens, 1 have produced 
large stocks of Delaware vines of this class for many years, 
increasing the number asthe demand consequent upon their 
goodness and reputation increased, 


Last fall MORE THAN MY ENTIRE STOCK OF DELAWARE AND 
DIANA VINES FOR VINEYARD PLANTING WERE ORDERED AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON, This I accept as a verdictin 
my favor, and_above all asa good omen for the success of 
vine culture. The demand for vines of the best class of these 
kinds for family supply has also vastly increased, as was to 
have been expected from the education of the public taste, 
This is not surprising to those who have learned the excel- 
lence and value of Goop grapes, 


As to the 9th Ican only say here the svbject of vine cul- 
ture has been of exceeding interest to me from my child- 
hood, and that I had long been familiar with the principles 
and practice of the cultivation of both native and foreign 
kinds before saying one word to the public concerning 
either, and when I spoke it was according to my own care- 
fully wrought out experience, the reproach of which is not 
severe to bear. My publications have been the outgrowth of 
my Own personai practice,and made because I thought them 
suited to the public need at the time. I have never ad- 
vocated any new theory, nor have I claimed the invention 
of any new system or methods of training. My labor has 
been to explain and teach to beginners those which have 
been well known and established for ages. 


I have scarcely touched upon the subjects of the three last 
heads here, but the matter is fully treated in the pamphlet, 
All of these minor ra nee ave been in circulation a 
long time, being thought unworthy of notice; but when they 


culminated in charges of stupendous fraud I could no longer 
forbear. . Cc. W. GRANT. 
Iona, Jan, 18, 1865. 
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50,000 CONCORD VINES. 


Send stamp for Wholesale or Retail Catalogue, containing 
cut of Rogers’ No, 19. The Special Premium Grape 
of the Penn, Horticultural Society, whieh is the best new 
hardy Black Grape yet introduced, We have the whole 
stock from original vine. Address 

WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue 
OF 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
IS NOW READY, 


and will be mailed to all applicants. 
PETER HENDEKSON. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
JAMES FLEMING. f 67 Nassau-st.. New York, 


THE VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 
Patented May 3st, 1864. 


= We offer to the trade 
~ for the year 1865, the 
S celebrated VENEER 
Fruir BAasKET, 
which has been so 
extensively and sat- 
isfactorily used the 
pastseason, To those 
who have used it, it 
recommends itself; 
to others we claim 
for it superiority 
over the many kinds 
= now in use for the 
* following reasons: 
It is broad at the bot- 
tom and not easily 
upset. Shallow and 
therefore prevents the pressure on the lower tier of berries 
when being transported to market, nests closely together 
when empty, and is neat, i. durable and cheap. 
For Circulars of price and description, address the Manu- 
C, BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn, 











facturers. 





DIETZ & CO/S NEW PATENT 
‘19jUdA_ PUL JIUAng WMIjO1N0g 





"eS~a : 


This Burner can be filled, trimmed, and lighted without 
removing the chimney or unscrewing the Burner. 

It is net clogged by crust, It gives the best light, and pro- 
duces no odor, The short chimney is seldom broken by 
heat, and can be easily cleansed, The Burner can be fitted 
to all ordinary lamps. 

An attachment of small cost gives ready means of heating 
water, making it invaluable in the nursery or sick room. 

Send for Circular, and Address orders to 


DIETZ & CO., 132 & 134 William-sst., 
New-York City. 





Agricultural College 


of the State ef Michigan. 


The classes for the term of 1865 will be organized on Wed- 
nesday, March ist. This Institution is supported by the State, 
and has a full corps of Professors, a Farm, Gardens, Fine 
Stock, an excellent Chemical Laboratory, &c. Students are 
received to a full course of four years, or to a select course 
of any length, The course of study is intended to furnish a 
thorough English and Scientific Education. 

Students are required to work three hours a day on the 
farm, and a moderate compensation is allowed for each 
hour’s work, 

Tuition is free to Students from the State—to others $20 
per Annum, Board Is furnished at cost: during the last half 
of 1864, it was at the rate of $2 50 per weck, nearly one half 
of which was in most instances paid by the labor of the Stu- 
dent. For further information, or Catalogue, Address 

T. C. ABBOTT, President, 
Lansing, Michigan, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO’S 
PATENT 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS! 





S52 to S525 Each. 


39 Varieties, with Patent Basso Tenuto or Sub Bass, 


SCHOOL ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
FINISHED IN 
Elegant Rosewood, Walnut or Oak 
Cases, 
EVERY (NSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 


No Charge for Boxing or Shipping. 


(ts 35,000 NOW IN USE, 
N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, CONTAIN- 


ing full description of style, and testimonials of the 
most eminent Musicians, as to the superior excellence of our 
instruments—will be sent free to any address. 


THE AUTOMATIC ORGAN. 


In presenting the Automatic Organ, we boldly announce 
the greatest triumph in musical instruments of the age. 
During the past half century, the French and Germans have 
manufactured reed instruments with double bellows, and 
two pedals for the feet to operate, but the want of the re- 
served or Exhaustion Bellows, (which is the only bellows 
used in our instruments), made it impossible for them to 
produce the mellow, rich and musical. tone for which our 
instruments are celebrated. 

Another objection to this method of blowing was that, 
both feet being occupied, no opportunity was offered for the 
management of the swell. Within the past two years, instru- 
ments constructed on the European plan of “double blow- 
ers;’ have been manufactured in this country, and to coun- 
teract this difficulty (want of a swell) a lever has been pro- 
jected from the centre of the instrument, to act upon the 
swell, and operated by the knee, The inconvenience and 
contortion necessary to effect this object are disagreeable 
enough to a gentleman, but toa lady the use of such an ap- 
pendage is nearly impossible. 

Our Automatic device obviates the difficulty entirely, the 
simple act of blowing with more or less force giving the de- 
sired increase or decrease in the volume of tone. We pre- 
dict for this invention a brilliant future. 


THE MELODEON AND 
SCHOOL ORGAN. 


For seventeen years the superior excellence of our Melo- 
deons has not been questioned, and for two years past the 
enormous demand has made it impossible for us to meet our 
orders promptly. With our increased facilities, we feel war- 
ranted in assuring our patrons that their orders wlll be 
promptly met, and solicit a continuance of their patronage, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


CAUTION TO PURCHASERS, 


All our instruments have upon the name board, in full, 
“GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.” When a dealer represents any 
other instrument as “the same as ours,” it is usually a mere 
attempt to sell an inferior instrument, on which hecan make 
a large profit. 

P.S.—A liberal discount to Churches, Clergymen, and 
Schools. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 

Or CHARLES E. BACON, 








543 Broadway, New-York City. 













+ 


Ripley Female College. 
Spring Session commences February Sth, 1865, Thorough 
drill in English Branches, Preparatory, Academic, and Col- 
legiate Departments. Superior tacilities for French and 
Music; two Professors being exclusively devoted to the 
Piano. Splendid brick buildings, elegantly furnished (whole 

cost, $75,000); numbers limited. Send for Catalogue. 

Address Rev, JOHN NEWMAN, D.D., 
Poultney, Vt. 


DUCATIONAL AGENCY;; for supplying Teach- 
Aers, Male and Female, for schools and Families, with 
best means for judging of Character and qualifications, All 
books mailed free on receipt of retail price. Circulars at re- 
quest withstamp. Address J, A. NASH,5 Beckman-st., N.Y. 














THE UNIVERSAL 
Cog-Wheel Clothes Wringer 
was pronounced superior to all others at 


The World’s Fair, in London, 1862, 


received the BRONZE MEDAL (highest premi 2 
ee Wear ar — (highest premium) at the 


American Institute, in New York City, in 1863. 


It has also received the 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


at the piowiag STATE FAIRS: 





EE UU ec oo, cob aie cane $62......19 
7 Ra RSA Sales Siero Ck aa ana are 
CMG N UUW AIDA. 5. oscciesccehes keosceccccecs 3. ! 2) 1864 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS 

LLL Does nsicsdencsecababe béueccaxvescssacebad S&& 
TS TSE SR REE eels aaah 1363 
YALE EL RRB CORR i i ae 


CONN. RIVER VALLEY FAIR... 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR, 

and at the principal COUNTY 

throughout the land. 

Opinion of Orange Judd, Esq., Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

It is, in reality, a Clothes Saver! a Time Saver! anda 
Strength Saver! We think the machine more than pays for 
itself every year, in the saving of garments! There are sey- 
eral kinds, nearly alike in general construction, but we con- 
sider it important that the WRINGER he fitted with COGS, 
otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip, and tear the clothes, Our 
own is one of the first made, and it is as good as new, after 
nearly four wg conten’ use ! 

G2 See also Premium list in this paper and adverti 
in back numbers of the Agricutturisn. emanate 

_Prices for the best family sizes—WITH COGS—No. 2, $10. 
No, 1, $12. On receipt of the price from places where no 
one is selling, we will send the U. C. W. tree of expense. 
ge EVERY WRINGER WITH COGS IS WARRANTED! 

Good canvassers can find profitable employment selling 

the U.C, W. For terms and Circulars address 
Rk. C. BROWNING, Genl, Ag't, 347 Broadway, N, Y. 


“. 








Ivin’s Patent Hair Crimpers. 


Ladies try Them. They will make your hair wav auti- 
fally without heating it, Forsale at Variety eeg Rime ol 
out the country. Retail merchants will be supplied by any 
first-class Jobber of Notions in New-York, Philadelphia, Pa 
or Boston, Mass. g ey 


stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For pamphlet, ad- 
dress H. C.H. MEARS, 277 West 23d-st., New ork. : 
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$1. Preserve Your Eggs. $1. 
Perkins’ Patent for Preserving Eggs, Meats, 
&c., April 19th, 1864. 


Individual Rights to Farmers for $1.00. 
APPLY TO THE AGENT INCLOSING THE ABOVE SUM. 


syery person having half.a dozen hens should have the 
right tz Eee this process, and thus always secure the et 
of fresh ¢ The advantages will at once commend t 1€ me 
selves to ry one, as the preserving of eggs from lentifu 
to scarce seasons has been the subject of guany, (and here a 
fore unsuccesstul) experiments, Perkins I atent is the = ly 
successful process yet known, eggs pre pared by ‘the I eagky 
and Agent have proved perfectly soun when 18 Geter od es 
This process has been well and thoroughly tried nae 
last 8 years, and while all other means have failed, this \ : : 
formly preserves the egg, and is at once, Chea P, Sim » - 
and Sure.—The Agent and Patentce have determined to 
offer this valuable process for preserving eggs directly to 
the Farmers, and at a price that all can afford to have 
it, trusting they will not be slow in availing themselves of 
the advantages offered. Apply to HENRY E. RICHARDS, 
3loomiield, N. J., inclosing One Dollar. Give Post OF- 
FICE ADDRESS DISTINCTLY, and in the order of application, 
the right will be mailed with full directions, and the method 
of preparing the egg shown by an engraving. 

HENRY E. RICHARDS, Bloomfield, N. J., 
Agent tor JAMES PERKINS, Patentee. 

Eggs prepared under this Patent are on exhibition at the 

office of the American Agriculturist. 











~ BUY THE BEST! 





AND REAPER. 


Cc. AULTMAN & CO., Canton, Ohio, 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


Manufactured by 


In reply to many inquiries, we have to announce that, 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, orders will be received at the fol- 





lowing NET CASH PRICES: 
»}» AULTMAN & CO.’S 
Machines Delivered at Canton, Ohio. 
JUNIOR MOWER,........ 4%. 1 inch cut......... wae eweee $175 
SENIOR MOWER,......... oe © é 
MOWER AND REAPER... 6 “ ** Rear Delivery. 230 
" agers “ Side - 250 
bed S.. eee “ Dropper 250 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO.’S 
Machines Delivered at New York or Po'keepsie, 
i MR avin isc s ccccen OH. 1 INGORE... ccccccs «$175 
MG SF TRS wick cccvescases ATG; SB INGW ONE... ..060 cosness 200 
No. 1 MOWER AND Reaper, 5 ft. cut in Reaping......... 240 


A LESS AMOUNT OF FarM PropuceE Pays For A Ma- 
CHINE AT THESE PRICES THAN WAS REQUIRED WHEN 
PRICES WERE NOMINALLY THE LOWEST. 

By the beginning of Spring we were obliged to stop recely- 
ing orders, last year, and the demand is greater and earlier 
this season, 

By ordering at once the Farmer not only makes sure of the 
BEST MACHINE, but avoids the risk of a further ad- 
vance in prices. 

Circulars can be obtained of any of our Agents, or will be 
forwarded by mail. 





Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers. 


Plants 
Of every variety for sale by 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 
23 Fulton-st., New York. 


PATENTS FOR SALE.—Case’s 
atented, Dec. 1864. Earhart’s 
Vov., 1864. A good patent the 

1G & CO., 





WYALUABLE 

Corn Husking Machine, 
American Bee Hive, patented 
best investment for capital and enterprise. ORW 
Patent Exchange, 229 Broadway, N. Y. City, 











UNION 


MOWING MACHINE. 





This Machine has been in use four successive harvests, and 
has met with the hearty approval and well merited praise of 
practical farmers. We call the attention of farmérs to our 
Mower for 1865, of superior manufacture, and possesing 
new and valuable improvements. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

See 


WHITCOMB’S 


Hiorse Hay Rake. 


Send for Circular. Agents Wantcd, 


cers See 
CLEMENT’S 
Improved Hay Fork. 


‘ABNIAO 10} Puog 


A 


Two, Three, or Four Tine Forks, 





The LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST most COMPACT 
and CONVENIENT FORK in use. Is made entirely of 
Iron and Steel, in the most durable manner, having no 
wooden head to splitand allow the teeth to get loose, 

Agents Wanted. 


SHARE’S Patent Coulter Harrow 
Hoer and Hiller. 
HALSTED’S Cultivator and Seed Drill. 
BROWN ’S Ice Cream Freezers. 
Agricultural Implements of all kinds.—Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
HAINES & PELL, 
27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


“ “ 





* 


* WASHING MACHINE: 


i 





Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence. 
It has been inconstant use in the family of Mr. Judd, the 
Proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr, Munn, proprie- 
tor of the Scientific American, since 1861. For description 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agriculturist. 


G2” Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York. 


$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. $275. 


ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price. Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. "Warranted five years. erms 
met Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular, 








THE FAVORITE BURNER. 


No glass chimneys needed. 
We are now manufacturing 
our unrivalled non-chimney 
Burner in such quantities as 
to be able to offer it to all who 
USE lamps. It is the only re- 
liable non-chimney Burner. 
It makes a clear, soft and 

steady light,without smoke or 
Wy odor, consuming the carbon 
by jets of air entering the 
interior of the flame, It holds 
the flame and can be carried 

Ss about like a candle, It saves 
the eyes, the fingers, half the oil, and all the expense of 
chimneys. It is the best night lamp, and is perfectly safe 
and reliable in every way. It is simple in operation, and 
never gets outof order. It will fit your lamps, as the screws 
are of uniform size in the lamps now made. You can buy 
directly of us, through the mail, without regard to dealers, 
who make their profits mainly from the sale of chimneys, 
Mailed, postage paid, to any address on receipt of seventy. 
five cents, with wick ready for use. 

N. 18.—For twenty-five cents additional we will mail, post- 
paid, one year’s supply of wicks. Write to 

HUTCHINSON & CO., Cayuga, N, Y. 


Mallory & Sanford’s 
FLAX BRAKE. 


What it will Do. 
Read the following Letter from a Man- 
ufacturer. 


SALEM, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1864, 
John W. Quincy, Treasurer, &c, 

I started a new Flax Mill this year, and feeling that the 
price of your Brakes was so high, thought I would econo- 
mize by purchasing an improved old-fashioned Brake, which 
I did, and placed it in my new mill, and run it four days. 
After rnnning two days, I was determined to test it thor- 
oughly with the two Brakes I purchased of you, two years 
since, and have been running in my old mill at Lake, ever 
since. My tests are as follows: 

On average rotted straw, your Brake would give every 
time full 100 hs. more of dressed flax to the ton than I could 
with the greatest care get from the old Brake, On over- 
rotted straw I got over 200 is. more than I could get by the 
eld Brake. I stopped dressing and went to figuring, and 
found that to dress the flax I now have, with the old Brake, 
would cost me over $8,000 (loss). I therefore want you to 
ship one of your Improved No, 1 Brakes by Express, as my 
men will dress no more flax in this mill until the new Brake 
arrives. Enclosed please find check for $455, 

Yours respectfully, 
P, T. Burpicx, 

For further particulars of this case and many similar ones, 
and for full information concerning the M. & 8. FLAX 
BRAKE, send for Circular to 


JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 
98 Williamest., New-York City, 


REEN’S PATENT ROOFING 
Consists of a stout Canvas, impregnated with a per- 
fectly hago gd and incorruptible compound, covered on 
both sides witha stout fabric made water-proof bya solution 
of INDIA wre, and hardened by a coating of PATENT 











METALLIC P. 4 

It is thoroughly WATER-PROOF. 

It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of oil-cloth, 

It makes the best and most durable READY ROOFING 
ever introduced. 

It is designed for DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SHEDS, 
STEAMBOATSand RAILWAY CARS, 

It can be laid down by any sensible wore man, 

It is CHEAPER than any known ROOFING OF EQUAL 
DURABILITY. HENRY SMITH, No, 129 Pear! st. 


LEARY SHINGLE, CANVAS or FELT ROOFS 
can be made water-tight by using the GUTTA PERCHA 
CEMENT. LEAKY TIN ROOFS will wear five times as 
long if coated with the GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT, 
the best Paint for Agricultural Implements, out-buildings, 
Fences, &c.. &c. Manufactured ready for use Aw 
JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
o. 78 William-st., cor. Liberty, New-York, 

Sole Manufacturers of the Gutta Percha Cement Roofing. 


Patent Gum Spring Grain Drill. 


The shovels of this Drill have a Patent Gum Spring attach- 
ed, which enables the Drill to pass over rocks, stumps and 
other obstructions, without stoppage or breakage. The seed- 
ing apparatus also consists simply of two vulcanized India 
Rubber Rollers revolving together, and pasta down the 
—_ with perfect regularity, and without bunching or chok- 

ng. SoOWsS ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. Hundreds of these Drills 
are now in use in Pennsylvania, where they are preferred to ° 
my other drill, Retail price $1 00. Orders addressed to F, 
GARDNER & CO., Carlisle, Penn., Manufacturers, Local 
Agents wanted, and State and County Rights for sale, 


A Perfect Willow Peeler. 


Peels rapidly, Runs easily by hand or Horse power, will 
not injure the Willow in the least. A durable 
and honest article. Send with stamp for Circular, with de- 
scription and price. Made and sold by j 

EASTERBROOK & BRONSON, Geneva, N. Y. 














Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato 
ries, Graperies, &c, 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York 


OR t 4 BL E PRINTING OFFICES |— 
8 
York. "cirenlar cont ea, Eeccine Sheator TYPE, UTS, 
&c., six cents, 
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Sawing Machines: 

In addition to the manufacture of Steam and Horse Power 
Thrashing Machines, we are building extensively Cross- 
cut and Circular Saws, The Cross-cut or Drag Saw is intend- 
ed to attach to Horse Powers of all kinds, and will saw from 
20 to 40 cords of stove wood inoneday. We build two sizes 
of Powers suitable to run them. One isa two-horse Power, 
while the other is heavier and is designed for either two or 
four horses as may be desired, These machines are in gen- 
eral nse and every farmer should have one. 

Our Circular Saw for cutting cord wood, limbs and poles 
into stove wood is the best arranged and most desirable 
style in use, Our machinery is not only substantially built 
out of the best of material, but is finished off in a very tasty 
manner. Address JONAS W, YEO. 

Proprietor Robinson's Machine Works, 
Richmond, Ind, 


A. M. HALSTED, 


No. 67 Pearl-street, New-York, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF 





eo w wn "a 3} 
j , <p be 
s Ww - I a 2 » vA “ - & 
— oo i > - SI 4 a 
Weed GRRE SER 
eee oeeagme ere ghee : 
preeSoeSOnkhR Star se 8 
7 = oF, » 
SO w ae x = 4AhrRk w Sm & 2 
REFERENCES.—Benj. Loder, Esq., N. Y. Ex-Pres't. Erie 
Rk. R. Fred. Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O., Cragin & Co. N.Y., 


and Chicago, Ill., Geo. M. Todd, Burlington, Ia. 
t@™ Send for weekly Price Current, Marking Plate and 
Circular, with Packing and Shipping directions, 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce, : 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 








Farmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 
Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
323 Washington-street, New-York. 
Near Erie Rail Road Depot. 
To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New York Market free. 


FERTILIZERS 3 $ 
Lester’s Pure Ground Bone, 
Pure Peruvian Guano, 
E. F. COE’S SUPERPHOSPITATE OF LIME. 
Bruce’s Concentrated Fertilizers. 
Plaster, Poudrette, etc. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY. 





R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Poudrette! Poudrette ! 


The LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY with 
an experience of Twenty-five years, being the oldest Manu- 
Sacturers of fertilizers in the United States, again offer for 
sale a uniform article of Poudrette at low prices. While the 
price of other manures has advanced from 25 to 50 per cent., 
we have only advanced our article 50 cents per bbl., and the 
experience of thousands of customers who have used it, at- 
tests the fact that it is now by far the cheapest and very best 
manure in market, and particularly adapted to Tobacco, 
Corn, Potatoes and Garden Vegetables, 

The Company manufacture also Bone Tafeu (a substitute 
for Superphosphate and Guano) from bones, blood, offal, 
night soil, and Peruvian Guano, ground fine. Price $50 per 
ton. 





A pamphlet containing directions for use, prices, &c., may 
be had free by addressing a letter to the Office of the Com- 
pany, 66 Courtlandt-street, New-York. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 


Areal guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
ical process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
any other fertilizer. Price $80 per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonials 
from scientific agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
obtained from . O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents. 

131 Pearl-st.. New-York. 








BRUC E’S 
CONCENTRATED MANURE, 


Bruces’ Concentrated Manure is no longer an 
experiment. Three years’ trial has proved its superiority 
over all other fertilizers. It is not because of its 


VALUABLE COMPOUNDS 


alone, that we claim its 


Great Fertilizing Power ; 


it isalso in the Patent process through which it 
passes in its manufacture, by which we are ena- 
bled to concentrate the necessary food for vegetation, 


Bruce’s Concentrated Manure 


was first brought to the notice of the Agriculturists of this 
country in the year 1862. About Fifty Tons were sold 
during the year, direct to farmers, with satisfactory results. 
The following year (1863) orders came in to the amount of 
Four Hundred Tons, only Two Hundred of 
which could be furnished. The past year (1864) we sold near- 
ly Six Handred Tons, and notwithstanding the severe 
drought ithas more than met our expectations, In order 
to supply the demand the coming season, we have been 
obliged to enlarge our Factory, and with improved Ma- 
chinery and enlarged facilities, we hope to be able to man- 
ufacture, 


Two "Thousand Tons. 
Those who have already proved the value of 


Bruce’s Concentrated Manure, 
and those desirous of testing its 
Fertilizing Power, 


are CAUTIONED from purchasing an article bearing 
the name of Bruce's fertilizer; supposing it to be simon 
pure, as sold by us. The article sold by us is branded on 
each barrel, 


Bruce’s Patent Concentrated 


Manure, 
C. W. VAN DOREN & CO., 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., N. Y. 
Mount LeBanon, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
Nov. 2, 1864. 
Griffing, Brothers & Co. 

Frignvs—Your favor asking our opinion about “ Bruce's 
Concentrated Manure” is received, I in reply would say 
that we have used it the past season with the most gratify- 
ing results. The season was so dry that we could not test it 
as we would have wished. We used it on our potatoes, hoe- 
ing it in after they were up, and the yield was greater than 
by any concentrated manure we have ever used. It has well 
paid the investment on our gardens, For most crops we 
prefer it tothe No. 1 Peruvian Guano. We shall want more 
of it the coming season, Have you iton hand? and what 
is the lowest price. Respectfully yours, 

D. C. Brarnarp. 


Mr. D. C. BRAINARD, the writer of the above letter, is one 
of the New Lebanon Shakers—a practical man, and one who 
thoroughly understands agriculture in all its branches, and 
can appreciate a good fertilizer. 

GRIFFING, Bro, & Co. 


Notwithstanding the heavy advance of: 
TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY PER CENT. 
in the price of materials, we shall sell 
BRUCE'S 
Concentrated Manure, 


at the low price of 


$50 per Ton. 


It is packed in barrels weighing 270 lbs. each. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


for all the large Towns and Cities in the 


UNION. 
AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
MICHENER & YOUNG, 
206 Market-street. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
General Agents, 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., 


New-York. 
Send for Circular, 


INVENTORS, MECHANICS, AGRICUL- 
TURISTS, 
ANNUAL PROSPECTUS 
Of the cheapest and bests MECHANICAL JOURNAL 


in the World. 
A new Volume of which commences January 1, 1865. 


2 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 






(f This is unquestionably tho 
\47, Most popular and interesting 
journal of its class in the 
world. It has been published 
feventeen years and has a 
larger circulation than any 
similar journal in existence. 
Itis a weekly paper of 16 
pages, and is devoted to SCI- 
ENCE, DISCOVERY, INVEN- 
TION, MECHANICS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and the whole range 
of INDUSTRIAL ART. Most cf the Inventions patented in 
the United States are illustrated in its columns, the En- 
gravings being most superb and beautiful. Each number 
contains 16 pages of matter and from 8 to 10 Engravings. 
The numbers for a year make a splendid volume of 
ages of useful and a matter, and about 500 
tngravings. A full report of the Patent Olaims are 
published officially each week. 
It is printed weekly on fme paper et the marvelously 
low price of $3 per year, or $1 for four months. Specimen 


copies sent free. Address— 
MUNN & CO., 
No. $87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


ATENT AGENCY 
OFFICES. 
Established in 1846, 
MESSRS. MUNN & CO., 


33 Editors of theScientijicAmerican, 
(3 SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
& EUROPEAN PATENTS, 


— With a Branch Office at Wash- 
ington. During the past seventeen years MESSRS. MUNN 
& CO. have acted as Attorneys for more than 20,000 in- 
ventors, and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all 
the applications for patents annually made in the United 
States are solicited through the Scientific American Pat- 
ent Agency. All business connected with the Examina- 
tion of Inventions, Preparing Specifications, Drawings, 
Caveats, Assignments of Patents, Prosecuting Rejecte: 
Cases, Interferences, Re-issues and Extensions of Patents, 
and Opinions of the Infringement-and Validity of Patents, 
will receive the most careful attention. 

Patents sect in England, France, Belgium, Austria, 

Prussia, and all other fore’ countries where Pat- 

ent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of ‘‘ Advice How to Secure 
L Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United 
States, furnished free. All communications confiden- 

al. Address— 


MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. cad 


New Books of Popular Music 
for the 
FLUTE, VIOLIN AND ACCORDEON. 


. . . 
Winner’s Excelsior Collection 
FOR THE FLUTE, 

FOR THE VIOLIN, Price 75 cts, 

FOR THE ACCORDEON, Price 75 cts. 
Each_of these books contains nearly One Hundred 
and Fifty Popular Melodies, comprising Waltzes, 
Polkas, Schottisches, Marches, Quicksteps, Redowas, Cotil- 
lions, Gallops, Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Fancy Dances, ete. 
Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington-st., Boston. 


A year with the Boys and Girls 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile Magazine published. 
Vol. 50 commences January, 1865, Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzles, Letters from the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, ete., etc. The best writers for children in 
the country will continue to enrich its pages, and make it a 
welcome visitor in every household in the land. 

A fine steel engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM given to all new 
subscribers in the January Number. 

TERMS, $1.50 a year, in advance; 12 cents single number. 
Send for it. J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

111 Fulton Street, New York. 


T° FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 













Price 75 cts, 











The Field and Garden 


VEGETABLES OF AMERICA. 
BY FEARING BURR, Jr, 
Being a perfect description of all known Vegetables—each 
kind, &c,; best soil and mode of cultivation. Fully and 
elegantly Illustrated. . 
he most perfect work on the subject ever printed. 


READY SHORTLY. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
Boston, PUBLISHERS, 
CHRISTIAN UNIONIST, designed to promote 


Christian Union, and advance the spiritual interests of 
the people of God of every name, Sample 





e number fr 





ee. 
Address CHRISTIAN UNIONIST, Detroit, Michigan, 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL VOLUME. 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
=> _ 
1865. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
Grape Culture, 
Fruits, 
Flowers, 
Gardening, 
Rural Architecture, 
Landscape Adornment, 
and Rural Pursuits, 
Forming an Annual Volume of 400 Royal octavo pages, 
handsomely Illustrated. . 
TWO DOLLARS per annum, TWENTY CENTS per number, 
All articles are from the best practcal talent in the country. 
Volumes 1862, 1863, 1864, bound and post-paid, and numbers 
for 1865. SEVEN DOLLARS. 1700 Ook 500 — 
GEO. E. & F- W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
IN EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE 


LOYAL STATES. 


O SELL BY SUBSCRIPTION a work intensely 

interesting and very popular, entitled THE INDIAN 

RACES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, including 

an acount of the Sioux Massacre in Minnesota, written by 

Hon. J. T. Headley. This work is well adapted to the wants 

of the masses, and is destined tomeet with a large sale. For 
particulars apply to or address 

HURLBUT, SCRANTON & CO. 
No. 148 Asylum-st., 
Hartford, Conn. 





Agents will please state their address, 


Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly 
and Mime. Demorest’s Mirror 
of Fashions. 


A briliant, spicy, artistic, and valuable Magazine, with 
extraordinary attractions, and_ novelties for 
1865. Comprising original Stories, Poems, Music, 
Recipes, Splendid Engravings, and other enter- 
taining and useful literature, elegant and reliable Fashion 
Plates, and full size Patterns. The Model Parlor 
Magazine of America, and a Magazine of UTILITY and AR- 
TISTIC EXCELLENCE. Yearly only $3.00 with a large and 
Magnificent Parlor Steel Engraving or a peckege of two 
dollars’ worth of full-size patterns, asa PR ‘MIUM to each 
subscriber, Splendid Premiums and Terms for Clubs. 

Single Copies 25 cents, mailed free on receipt of the price. 

The Feb. No with rare, artistic, and splendid novelties now 
ready. By a recent very liberal arrangement made with the 
Publisher of the Agriculturist, we oe to furnish our 
Ilttstrated Monthly and the Agriculturist one year at $3.75, 
either to commence with any number, and to include the 
valuable premium we are offering to each subscriber. 

Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

39 Beekman-st., New-York. 


The Evening Post, New-York. 


FRANK, FEARLESS and INDEPENDENT, 
in its Editorial adyocacy of the great principles of Univer- 
sal Freedom : 

ACCURATE and EXPLICIT in its Financial and 
Market Reports: 

INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING in its Lit- 
erary Reviews and Selections, it invites comparison with any 
hewspaper published on this Continent, 

TERMS : Daily, $12 year; Semi-Weckly, $4a year; 
Weekly, $2 a year. Specimen copies containing full Club 
rates sert free. 

WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, New-York. 


THE 
MOTHERS’ 


JOURNAL, 


AND FAMILY VISITANT, 


Is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household, With 
nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpose, substantial 
in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers in their noble 
but difficult work, and to make the household healthy, hap- 
py, useful, and good, is the object of the JoURNAL. One 
Houar and a half a year. Five copies $7. Single Numbers, 
Fifteen Cents each. Sent free to Clergymen who circulate 
it in theircongregations. Someare wanted in every Church, 
Town, and Village, to get up a Club. Direct to MOTHERS 
JOURNAL, 335 Broadway, New-York, 


W ANTED—Agents throughout the Loyal States 

to sell by subscription our new and ~~ x popular 
book, “‘MorGAN AND* His CaprTors,” by Rev. F. Senour, of 
Rockford, Il. Complete in one elegant octavo vol., with 
steel portrait of Morgan. Price $1.7, One agent reports 98 
subscribers out of 100 people solicited to subscribe. An- 
other, 85 out of every 40 solicited, and an average of*25 sub- 
scribers per day. Two others obtained 60 subscribers in a 
day and ahalf, It is really one of the best agency‘books ever 
pablishod. No circumstances of the Rebellion have develop- 
ed better material for an interesting and instructive volume 
than the great raids of John Morgan, Exclusive territory 
given, and very liberal terms offered. C. F. VENT & CO.. 
Publishers, 38 West 4th-st., Cincinnati, O., and 12 Dearborn- 
st., Chicago, Il. 


HE TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1865.—This 
Popular Annualis now ready, and contains besides the 
usual statistical and miscellaneous matter, the full official 
Presidential and Congressional vote of all the States. Price 
—Single copies 20c.; 7 copies, sent by mail, free of postage, 
$1; 100 copies, by express, $12, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 





































4 ee TRIBUNE FOR 1865. 
PROSPECTUS. 


_The Military and Naval successes of 1864, with the auspi- 
cious result of our Presidential contest, have lifted a heavy 
weight from the breasts of the Loyal Millions ot our coun- 
trymen. It is now felt even by those who have been dis- 
trustful and faint-hearted, that the Union is to emerge 
triumphant from the deadly strife whereinto she was so 
wickedly precipitated by her assailants, and that Slavery, her 
relentless foe, is to encounter the fate of Haman, The perils 
of- foreign interventicn and of Western insurrection are safe- 
ly passed ; ABRAHAM LINCOLN, no longer assailable as the 
choice of a minority, holdsthe helm of State for four years 
longer ; the Rebellion, palpably weakened a, its defeats and 
losses during the year now Closing—with its credit so re- 
duced that its purse-bearer officially declares that its Treas- 
ury Notes can pay be exchanged for coin at the rate of twen- 
ag for one, while its bonds command but six cents on 
the dollar—but awaits the blow which shall soon strike the 
sword from its parricidal hand, and remit its master spirit to 
the justice, or it may be to the clemency, of a sorely wronged 
and justly incensed but forbearing and magnanimous Peo- 
ple. Such are the foe prone which justify our faith that the 
year soon to open will see the Stars and Stripes float unchal- 
lenged from every battlement in the Republic, and the per- 
fect law of Liberty for All immovyably imbedded in the Con- 
stitution of our Union, 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, founded in 1841, will enter 
upon its beta ot year with quickened hopes and en- 
larged means of usefulnéss. Its principles need no re-state- 
ment; its aims are the diffusion of Intelligence and the in- 
culcation of a spirit of Freedom and Humanity. When this 
truth shall have been generally recognized and established 
as the basis of our institutions‘and polity, that injustice to the 
poorest, the weakest, the most despised, is a fearful mistake 
—-that no community or State can afford to wrong even its 
humblest member—then will our land bask once more in the 
calm sunshine of peace and prosperity. 

THE TRIBUNE has for the last year been published with but 
small Erer’ to its vag Spec compared with the vast outlay 
and labor devoted to its publication, solely because of the de- 
preciation of our Currency below the specie standard, com- 
pelling us to buy paper and other materials at a cost con- 
siderably above the full amount received from our subscri- 
bers. On our weekly edition, the net loss has amounted to 
many thousands of dollars; while our large receipts from 
Advertising have been absorbed by the extraordinory ex- 
penses for Correspondence, Telegraphing, &c., devolyed on 
us by the War. As we do not suppose our patrons desire we 
should work for them at our own cost, and prefer no* to be 
patronized by any who may desire it, we have somewhat 
advanced for the ensuing year the prices of our Semi-Weekly 
and Weekly, as we have already done with those of our 
Daily editions, This merease is purely nominal: there never 
before was atime when the farmers of our country could 
buy THE TRIBUNE for so little of their own products or 
labor as they can by the following 

TERMS, 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—811 numbers......... $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers.......... 
do 2 copies, do. do 





do 5 copies, or over, for each copy...... 
An extra copy will be sent to every club of fifteen. 
VHFEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers..... 250 
do . 1 err 0 
Persons remitting $20 #r 10 copies, will receive one copy 
extra, gratis. 
Persons remitting $40 for 20 copies, will receive one copy 
Semi-Weekly, gratis. 
Persons remitting $80 for 40 copies, will receive one copy 
Daily, gratis. 


To Advertisers, 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real 
Estate Owners, Schools, and all Others 
who Desire to Reach Customers in 
all Parts of the Country, will 
Find it to their Interest 
to Advertise in 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 

The circulation of THE TRIBUNE is larger than that of any 
other Newspaper, and it isread by the most enterprising, 
thrifty and industrious classes. Advertisements inserted in 
each of the editions of Tot TrrsuNE—DaAILy, SEMI-WEEKLY 
and WEEKLY—will be read by nearly a million of people, 
and no investment pays a manso well as the money he 
spends in judicious advertising. The investigation by the 
Mayor and Controller of the city resulted in naming Tue 
DAILY TRIBUNE as being one of the two papers having the 
largest daily circulation, and its weekly edition is acknowl- 
edged to be far greater than any other Newspaper. 

DAILY TRIBUNE. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING IN THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE, 

Ordinary advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, 15 cents a line per each insertion. Nothing inserted 
for less than 50 cents each insertion. 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

ORDINARY ADVERTISING—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 
each insertion. 

Irem—[Advertisement]—FIFTY CENTS a line each inser- 
tion, 





line 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

ORDINARY ADVERTISING—$1 a line each insertion. 

Irzm—In the News Column, prefixed by the word [Adver- 
tisement]—$1 25 a line each insertion, Nothing inserted for 
less than $5. 

No less by the quarter or year. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
No. 154 Nassau-st., New-York, 





ee muE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.—A New 
System of Physiognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Skin, with all “Sitens 
OF CHARACTER,” and How to Read Them, given in 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anv LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED for 1865. 8. R. WELLS, Epitor. Portraits of Re- 
markable Men, in every calling, illustrating different phases 
of Human Character, the sane and the insane, the virtuous 
and the vicious—PHYsIOGNOMY, ETHNOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, 
Psycuo.oey, ete., in each number. New Voluine, 4ist, for 
1865. Monthly. Only $2 a year. “ Now is the time to sub- 
scribe.” Sample numbers by first post, 20 cents. Please Ad- 
dress Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, 339 Broadway, New-York. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


; —iaeaie 

[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Or- 
fice ot the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Allof 
these books may be procured in making up a library. We 
indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 
These prices are only good for orders sent previously to 
March 1st. 














































American Farmer's Encyclopedia,.........: Gao made 
American Rose Culturist................. + $8 dceccccanecce 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holy)...........00. ctacgudbeas see 
OMENS UME CVO. 50 ccssccecacesctrecanestevencnces 5d 
Beecher’s (Hy Ward) Fruit Flowers and Farming 1 25 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion....**...... 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ 30 
Blake's Farmer's Encyclopedi 1 50 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy...... 150 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manu: "5 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistz 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instruc "5 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide........ ates Jaaehdnde TS 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German)....*.... 50 
ORC BOGE, OF FPIOWOM. ca"... secscccccccccsddcnccesds 1 50 
Browne's Field Book of Manures .................. 2... 1 50 
Burr’s Vegetables of America....* .... .. Eee 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. .(Holly)............ 60 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide... . "5 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit BoOR....* 60 
Bn WORN cp cvncccataansoedooscete 60 
Colman’s Agriculture...... 5 
Copeland's Country Life BH 
Cottage Bee-Keepe®. « ...ocscc cos severccciscccdéccedon ces vi 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.......... is) <weateiienbnie 50 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor....*,......... 1°50 
Dadd’s Anatomy of the Horse....(colored)............ 5 00 
ie = ences Mais oes ic soe. 350 
Poe PON nia rtciccciacsnckcaceavexteaee <0e 30 
Downing s Cottage Residences,....** ...... ....... 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.. 3 00 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny 1 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ..... 30 
Farm Record for 3 years,............. 8 00 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener........... 1 50 
PVOROID POGUE DOMINOS occ ccdcicucessdicssucesscucoas 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.. ~2t See 
OO eee ° 150 
Flint (Chartes L..) 0” Graenes, .. 7? ..ccccccee secodecceces 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ....***.,......... 2 00 
ee ae a as fe nn cen cpneaciensss sasedeced 150 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist..... are Oe: 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding.. .**,... . os: Saou Ce 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***.. 4.00 
CERT OW OW 5 IR CHT eas conc scctendesineos stccectqedactan 
Guenon on Milch Cows.........cccssscseees 15 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 12 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c, ...... ..........6. «+. 500 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain,....**.... 3 50 
do. do. do. do. colored plates.** 4 50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers....***...........e0000s 17% 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland.... Ku dgnhoesen 1 50 
How to Buy a Farm and Wnere to Find One...... 1% 
Jennings on Cattle, mage Miivstecaacad caus ae a 150 
Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry 30 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural’ Chemistry........ 1 25 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening............+5-. aaa 2 00 
Langstroth ole Honey Bee ...**.. 2 00 
Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ Flow 1% 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses...... 150 
Liebig'’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 50 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture........ Rat 1 25 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan Horses ........scsccsesscessceee 150 
Mannal of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L. Flint. 1 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor vent ore -. 888 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management....... FP ae Me 
MeMahon’s American Gardener. ....*........ 0....0..05 250 
Mistakes of Baducéted Men. ...°*.'.....+ cccesseercesscoece 60 
Morrell’s American Shepherd............. suopecuenwn ae 15 
My Farm of Edgewood....** 00 





National Almanac and Annual Record... . 
































Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardee),..........s0.0.0. 150 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ......... eee ccsecsecsces 15 
Olcott’s Sorgho ana Imphee..... 6. ..-cceeecccccreeeecess 125 
ee PR Fe er eee 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 6c (paper) 30 
Our Hardy Grapes’... cccccccccccccecsccccescscsers covcce 25 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture............. - aebieees sees % 
Pareond Oil GO TOGO: io: 555 eases sce pevacivencdtetss 150 
Phantom Bougnet, or Skeleton Leaves... .. .......+..65 1 50 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping i i eecdwonengesees Ae 
Quincy on Soiling Cattle...... APRON on cncdnd= sadn acsiee 85 
PO icc caicxcangteeg is, scasenachesess con 30 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 100 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garde 8 00 
Rich’s American Architect............... 6 00 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....2 Vols... each......0 ...06. 150 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library..set of 3 Vols..morocco..... 9 50 
do do do do 3 Vols..cloth........ 8 50 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book...........6.-0-000-e00e 69 
UNE SROUROUTER wk ecdesasnves see ; 50 
Smith’s Lahdscape Gardening ........... 150 
Spencer's Education of Children** : 1 & 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm. ..2 Vols............ 6 00 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book... EOE 1 50 
Ten Acres Enough.. MY IO ; 150 
Thaer’s (A. D.) Principles of Agriculture 250 
Tobacco Culture ...*** ... wesc -e-ccceces 5 
Todd's (8. E.) Young Farmer’s Mannal....**............ 1 50 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ....* ....-.eceeeeeeeecees 30 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages........0--sceecceeeeeeeeereres 8 00 
Walden’s Complete Soil Culture.,........ceeeeceeee--seee 150 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..........+0.++- 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture...........--eeeeseecee 1 00 
Watson's American Home Garden....***................ 200 
Wax Flowers (Art of MakKing).......6.-cceceeceeeeeeees 1 50 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).......-.-.ec0 0. see eeeeee 150 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures ............-++-+.-- 60 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .. OR Orr 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ........ccececeeeeeee eoeeees 1 50 
Youatt 02 the HOg....*....ccccccceccsccccccccrssseccesoes 1 00 
Youstt on Sheep ...... 100 
Youmans’ Household Se 1% 
Youmans’ New Chemistry....*.......scccccvecsscescreees 1% 





BRASHFULNESS, DIFFIDENCE, SENSITIVENESS.— 
Causes and Cure, Why are you timid and embarrassed ? 
How to acquire confidence. Sce Jan.—double—No, Ilus- 
trated PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, only 20 cents, by first post. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 
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5O Cash will be paid for an Original Pugzle 
e or MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. For description 
of what is wanted see present number at all Newsdealers, 
Terms $1 a year, until April 1, after that $1.25. J.C. E 





& CO., 109 Nassau-st., New-York. 
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Contents for February, 1865. 


—_——@—— 
Advertisments and Advertisers........+. boo eee becces 40 
pachelor’s Opinion of Recipes. ..--+seeeeeeesceesseeee 54 
pees—Apiary in February.......- pecccdeve $000 sees ene 34 
Bees—Italianizing in Box Hives. .. ee 


Boys and Girls’ Columns—Something About Dreams— 
“If You Love Me, Lean Hard ”"—Colored Men in the 
Army—SheriJan Among his Soldiers—Petroleuin ; 
How a Farm was Sold—Problems and Puzzies—The 
Fisherman’s Return—The Stain on the Carpet—Fire- 






side Games...... «= wevevevces 3 Illustrations. .55, 56 
Bread—How to Make Good... ......ccceceeessee eens edd 
Coal Ashes for Walkie... ..---6 0-5 cect ere ee erence 48 
Commerciak ¥ " MBOUITENL...- esse cece eres 
Cagking® Economicaltes:s ......---- 

Corn—Diminutive Vari@ty...-.+--.+++-++- 
Curious Vegetable Forms.......-+.+-- 3 Illustrations ..49 
Dog Law—Form of Petition..........-+++eeeeeeererere 42 
Farmers’ Club—Wapping...-...- -------seeeceeeeee e+ 48 
Flower Garden and Lawn in February........-...--+- 34 
Flower—The Butterfly .......--.00e202 sees Illustrated. .49 
Flowers—Everlasting (Helipterum Sanfordit).. Illus ..52 
Fiowers—Trumpet Honeysuckie........ -Illustrated..49 
Fruit and Vegetable —The Difference........++++++ee0+ 49 
Fruit Garden in February .....-...ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee 34 
Fruits for [llinois......-.eecceeceeecseeeeecereseeserees 52 
Gardens for the Children ......cceseeeeeeecceeceeeeees 61 
Garden—Kitchen in February ....-6+- +--+ seeeeeeee ees 34 
German Ivy (Senecio Mikanoides)....+.+++ Illustrated. .52 
Goats—What are they Good For?.........+- ee 
Graftirig—When is a Tree Grafted ?..........++++ soon 
Grapes—Iona and Israella—Explanation..........--+. 39 
Grass—R. I. Bent and Kentucky Blue ...... ... .++..45 
_ Grasses —How to Distinguish Species. .4 Illustrations..45 
Gravel Wal! Houses, Barns, etc .......0000 eeeeeeeees 41 
Green and Hot-Houses in February.......--.eeeeeesees 34 
Hay— Embargo by Government..........+..++++0.--205 42 
Horses and Oxen—Driving Together.... -lllustrated..44 
Household Notes for February ......c00--.+-eeeeeeees 54 
Housekeeping—How to Begin...... 0-2-4510 -eseeeee 53 
House Pians and Specifications. . ...5 Illustrations. .41 
Hyacinths—Propagating ........++-++. Elana sekenwe 53 
Implements for Weeding..........0+- 3 Illustrations... 51 
Live Stock Trade in New-York for 1864...........-... 35 
Maple Sugar Making........+++e+e0+ «+ . Illustrated. .40 
Milk, Beef, Labor, No. IL......- ...eeeeseeeeee bixounar 42 
Notes and Suggestions for February...... ebcevenescess 33 
One Acre Enough—Sometimes.........0+++ bedsesecbee 47 
Orchard and Nursery in February. .........+6.e-see0+- 34 
Orchard--How Established by a Pioneer...... eeneeet 
Pears, Sheldon—Historical NotesS..........+-sesseeeee 
Potatoes—Notes on Varieties.........6 Illustrations... 
Practical Odds and Ends for Household.............- 


Premiums for Subscribers in 1565......-.......... +++. 
Recipes—Breakfast Corn Cakes—Good ‘‘ Nutcakes”’ 
Farmer’s Cake—Improved Hasty Pudding--Unbolt- 
ed Bread—Pickling Hams or Beef—Baked Carrots— 
Soda Crackers--Parsnip Croquettes—Fish Balls. .54-55 


Road Scraper—Convenient............-.- Illustrated. .45 
Seeds—Care in Selection Necessary......... «+++++-.53 
Sheep Mania-—Timely Hints. ......-. -..-s+0++ ++++-48 
Sheep—Profits Of...-..+-+++-+-ceeereereeeees ee 
Shelter for Animals—Expensive....... sbbaktavarieseee 46 
Sink for Kitchen—-Convenient.......... -- Illustrated, .53 
Sleigh Ride—Family......-....+-++e-++ eaegemenie 


Smoke House—In-door 
Beaks Mat.....:--<crcoce ose 























Sorghum Culttire in Massachusetts.........++++++++-++ 4 
Sugar from Corn—Important Discovery........ eocce 
Tim Bunker's Raid Among the Pickle Patches 
Woman—What Patriotic Can Do............-+++ e+ -46 
Yards, Front—Laying Out...... .... 4 Illustrations. .50 
INDEX TO “‘ BASKET,” OR SHORTER ARTICLES. 
Agricultural Colleges....36] Maggots in Beans........ 37 
Agr’ College, Mich ..... 36} Manures, Compost ...... 36 
Apples for Hogs.-.-+. --- 36; Manure, Flax Shives, etc.58 
Ashes for Potatoes......- 36| Manure, Top-dressing. .-.39 
Asparagus and Ashes..... 38| Maple Tree Layers...... 39 
Barley on Light Soil..... 36| Marshall P. Wilder...... 7 
Bottles, Cleaning........ 39| Orchards, Cultivating ...39 
Broom Corn Brush...... 88} Pansies, Violets, etc.....35 
Brooms, etc., Hanging up. 39) Peach Orchard Crop..... 37 
Bulbs, Late Planting.....38) Peach, Spring Budding . .37 
Caked Bag, Treatment...38) Peach Tree Brush....... 39 
Catalogues Received..... 37| Peach Tree Layers..... 39 
Cemetery, Woodlawn....37) Peach Trees, Injured. ...38 
Chick Pea,Uses..... ..-.-38| Pear Trees, Exposure... .38 
Cions, Keeping.......--..38] Peddler, Generous....... 37 
Clover, Four-leavd....... 39| Potatoes, Boiling........38 
Clover with Oats.... .39| Potatoes, Bulkley’s...... 38 
Coffee, Massachusetts....38] Potatoes, Cuzco......... 38 
Cows, Kicking.......--.- 38! Potatoes, Small Seed....38 
Cranberries,Upland...... 39) Poultry House, Cheap. . .36 
Currants, Black .......+.+- 37| Productive Ground.. 38 
Eastwood on Cranberry. .37} Queries, Sundry...... +636 
Editorial Quarrels........ 36} Quinces on Clay.......... 36 
Falsehood yee * ats and Harness........37 
Fibre, China Grass. ..... $8} Rhubarb.......... rr | 
Files, Re-sharpening.....38) Roses, Remontant........ 38 
Flax and Hop Essays, ... 37) Rust, Preventing aS 
Frost in Pipes, etc....-.. 38| Saws, Horse-Power...... 88 
Grapes, Best Locality. ...37 Sorghum Candy.......... 39 
Harness Buckles, etc....38| SorghumConvention, Wis.36 
Hedges in New Jersey... .37 Sorghum Culture........37, 
Hogs Poisoned...... .--- 36) Sorrel, Destroying....... 39 
Hoop Skirt Trellises..... 39| S. School Lessons ...... 37 
Hot-Bed, Double....... .39) Steers, Breaking........- 36 
MRUIIRRS «000009 -26sse00 37| Strawberry Distribution. .37 
Husk-Tearing Machine. .37) Strawberry, Propagation.38 
Ice Water Cistern....... 38) Strawberries for N.J....38 
Implements, Price of..... 36| Trees, Best to Plant.....36 
Insects on Vines......... 39| Tritoma Uvaria ...... ool 
Kale, How to Cook...... 37) Turnips for Hogs........ 36 
Kyanizing.........-..+-0 38] Vegetubles, New......... 37 
Labels, Tin..............39| Wasps, Gas Tar for...... 39 
Machine, Clod-tearing. .38| Water Pipes, Best..... . +39 





Machine, “Manufact’ng”.38' Wet Days at Edgewood 37 


a 
es i & WILL PAY.”—AGENTS WANTED to 
sell How to Write, Talk, Behave and do Business. 
$2.25. Send stamp for particulars, to MESSRS, FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York, ire 











{Business Notices.} « 


—— 
More New Maps, Charts and Prints. 
j#& The New Maps are Ready. 


And we are ready to give exclusive County Rights to the right men for our 


Great Township Maps of New York and New Jersey. 
These are the largest, latest, fullest, and in every way by far the best Maps of these States extant. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New 


Panoramic and Military Maps of the U. 8. 


We think there 1s no more plainly printed, ornamental, useful, or accurate U. S. Map yet published, than this. 


The U. S.and N. Y. Maps are each about six ft. square. Price $7 each. Size of N. J., about 5x6 ft. Price $6. Each 
is mounted on muslin, in the best manner. Either Map sent by Express on receipt of the price. 
In addition to these and other expensive Steel and Copper plate Maps, we pledge ourselves to keep tlie 
Largest, Newest, Cheapest, most attractive and Salable 


ASSORTMENT OF 
CHEAP, COLORED MAPS, CHARTS AND PRINTS TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


to be found in this country. ~ 
Men and Women who want Good Work and Good Pay, should not fail to see our new Price List 


and Circular. : 


H.H. LLOYD & CO., 21 John-st., New-York. 


PARSONS «& CO., B. Kk. BLISS, 


offer Seed Catalogue and 


V I N E & Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


The Eleventh Edition enlarged and improved, just 
published, contains One Hundred Pages of closcly 











of all the leading varieties of excellent quality 


Among them are L 
each, per doz, per 100, per 1000, soa matter, with many beautiful illustrations, 
Tona....... «+++ -$1.50 $15.00 $100 we Rconeig tit cadtasiy iy Nest Mad. oe ar 
All Hy a varicties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, in- 
en’s Hybrid. 75 7.00 40 cluding many charming novelties, now offered for 
Concord, 1 year.. 25 2.50 13 $100 ae first time in this country, with explicit directions tor 

9° « 50 4.00 25 t = ae eecres of upwards of 

: ne Hundr 

Delaware...... 50 5.00 25 Ghndhdins, ater’ rieties of French Hybrid 
* . olus, and other Summer Flowering Bulbs— 
Foreign Vines of all the sorts and finely grown at to which is added a list of a few of the choicest varieties of 
1 year, $5 per doz.; $85 per 100. Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, and other 
2years,8 “ _ ili small Fruits, Bedding Plants, etc., etc., culti- 
In addition to their other vated at his gardens; with much other useful information 


upon the subject of gardening generally, which will be found 


FRUIT TREES useful to the amateurs, as well as those who are about to 


They offer PEAR TREES of extra de. commence the delightful occupation of gardening. It will 
They commendto the special attention of nurserymen thetr be mailed post-paid toall applicants enclosing 25 cents, 
stock of choice e Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





EVERGREENS, The Patent Sewing Ripper 


petty nearly 200 varieties, which they offer at low rates : Takes out a seam taster than a sewing machin 
a g them are tiga achine can 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA............86 per doz, make it, with less danger of cutting than by knife or 

scissors. It rips machine or hand sewing equally well. 














THUIOPSIS BOREALIS................. dee ied 
lia a $35 per 100 Every Lady wants one. Great chance for Agents. 
ARBOR ViT&, Siberian............. 0“ « Price Fifty Cents, sent post paid, by mail, Lib- 
ss do American............ 6“ « eral discount by the dozen. 
Sa Remmeeeimata. ae ° : : Address H. LEE, 111 Fulton-st., New-York City. 
os Scotch, a e060 ISAACSEN’S PHOSPHORIC PASTE, 
PRIGHT YEW, quite hardy......... ive N1Cti 
PRO WAS DOU. ccosiicoccvesss cca * © For the Destruction of Rats, Mice, and 
an ise ie Se ee Me nN, Mile SON. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS t HE HERALD OF HEA 
ROSES, Hybrid mecotciey ety dey pon roots, not grafted Dor Ps eA gh ‘ould be “the hands of 
a Gekaon tes , y g every invalid in the land, and all who value Physical perfec- 
ed, $20 per 100, tion and bodily symmetry. Tt treats on all sub ects relati 
CAMELLIAS, in excellent health, to bodily development ai laws of life. $1.50 age ar, 1 
STOVE PLANTS in variety. a 1088 And _yos be 
pee ene both seedling and worked plants, and 15 Laighest, New. 
n great variety of color. 7 > > ao 
For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues SCOT CH FLOW » Ss first * F lem oan at 
which address them at ' ry Spon't Hudvon vr mole. Spree & vs, Bs 


Flushing, near New York. 


—_—_—_—___ 
Sleuty A. Meier & Sous, Smerican Agricultwrist, 


NO. 44 PINESTREET. 
: Deal in For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
ealers A THoROVeH-soInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 


GOVERNMENT *SECURITIES, ane devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
BUY AND SELL RE—such as growing riety CROPS ; oncnarp 


QUARTERMASTERS’ CHECKS AND VoucHERs, | 31) CA™D®* FRUITS; eampex VEGETABLES and 
5-20 BONDS, * | FLOWERS; trees, ruamrs, and rLowgns for the 
1-YEAR CERTIFICATES LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
7.0 LOAN, AND EVERY FORM OF U. s, sEcu- | °°» *%4 to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
_ RITIES. ins ~ | instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
We invite the attention of Banks and parties desiring ae ee are all PRactica. WORKING MEN. 
short investment to our assortment of United States Six State pas < a of the AaRicuLTuRist are confined to no 
per Cent. Debt Certificates. We have them on hand due | (nt oe ory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
rs nies month re the ann at rates that pay better in- pont a RR ‘ene ae aig 
erest than anv other security in th ‘ket. ; . r yi ; 
y é market, Copies one year for $5 3 Ten Copies den ache $13; 
A Neglected Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat Twenty or more Copies one year for $1 each. 
which might be checked by a simple remedy, tees ' rad - - shows rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
. : ngland and France, 24 cents; to German 
“‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress Postage anywhere in the United States and "peeves 
may terminate seriously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, | must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 


Ca ; : uarter, if paid in advance / 
tarrh, and Consumptive Coughs, “The Troches” are | iddress communications Ay the Publisher yeh Peovaier, 


used with advantage, giving oftentimes immediate relief, ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City 

















